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["' xou WILL FIND A WIFE ONE OF THESE DAIS, LORD THURSO!" SAID MBS. CaMPBALL,] 


TWO WOMEN. 


es ae 
CHAPTER IL 


“ Yes, I should have liked to have seen or 
Uncle George once again before he died. It is 
& source of deep regret to me that I could not 
do so, Mrs. Campbell, perhaps you will hardly 
realise how . 

“I think I can,'’ Helen Camp ell answered, 
softly, in her pretty sympathetic voice, 

She locked at the speaker gently out of her 
big blue eyes, eyes that were so very soft, 80 
very blue, so infantile as it were, eyes 
altogether of the sort one looks for in the face 
of the typical cherab; eyes belonging to a 
child rather than to a woman who, by com. 
mon consent, was declared to be well past her 
ficat youth, although to most this was a 
matter of almost impossible credence, 80 
exquisitely well preserved was Mra. Camp. 
balls fair loveliness. 

She was leaning back in a laxarious chair, 
moving a fan to and fro gracefally ; her warm 
golden hair was not disfigured by any cap, bat 





there was an undoubted sombre tone through- 
out the long, well-fitting black robe close to 
throat and wrist, without a relieving touch of 
white anywhere, that seemed to speak of the 
deepest mourning that can fall to the lot of 
woman, 

**T oan quite believe it, Lord Thurso,” she 
said, gently, “ for I have heard so often from 
dear George of the affectionate bond that 
existed between you. He was speaking of you 
only a very few daya before—before that 
awfal accident that was to coat him hia life.” 

Mra. Campbell's lips trembled, and she bent 
forward to rearrange the folds of her dress. 
The young man opposite looked at her with 
pity written in every line of his handsome 
face; but he might have spared nimaelf a con- 
siderable amount of troubled feeling. 

Although there was such a suspicious quiver 
of Mra. Campbell's lips, anda distinct tremble 
in her beautifal hand, there was not even a 
ghost of a tear or of mistiness in the very 
clear blue eyes, which were hidden from the 
gaze of the pair opposite by the gracefal 
bend ot the head. 

Lord Thurso fidgeted with his stick, and 





had a choky sensation in his throat. He had 
been very fond of his Uncle George Monro 
Campbell, and when the news had reached 
him of the horrible carriage smash that had 
brought death to that uncle, the young man 
had immediately cabled his condolences from 
Ban Francisco ( where he was lounging at the 
moment, having had a mania for travelling 
for a couple of yeare) to his uncle's widow, 
whom he had never seen, and who, indeed, 
had only become a member of the Campbell 
family dutiog those two years of his absence 
abcoad. 

As by his uncle's death he came into most 
of the dead man’s property, Thurso had sacri- 
fived the reat of his journeying, for a time at 
new and had set forth for England and 

ome, 

He found his family singularly cold in their 
bearing to the new-made widow. In his frank, 
warm-natured way, Lord Thurso ventured to 
tell his youngest and favourite sister Alice 
that he considered everyone was ‘‘ beastly 
unsympathetic and horrid on this point.’ 
To which assertion Lady Alice Carne agreed 
warmly, 
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‘* I think so too,” che said, as ske sat in her 
brotKer’s semohing-den bour@ after she was 
copposéal to be in bed, and pexohed Berself in 
her blue dressing gown on the edge of the 
table, 

Lady Alice had been known to join her 
brother in his task of filling the apartment 
with clouds of tobacco-smoke, but that had 
been before he went abroad, when she had 
bsen a little girl in short skirts and pigtails. 

Now ahe had her pigtails woven roand her 
shapely head, and she was out—a ciroumatance 
which gave her great importance to herself, 
put an end toall tomboy maz coavres, and made 
her a more postible confidante to Lord 
Thurso’s grievances than she could possibly 
bave been before, On the subject of hia 
mother’s coldness to her brother.in-law’s 
widow Lord Thurso was not only vexed, for 
he hated all narrow-mindedness, but he was 
also perplexed, 

Lady Thurso coald in fact give no very 
definite reasons for rufusing to adminieter 
perzonal sympathy to the honourable Mrs. 
Manro Campbell, except that the latter was ag 
yet & stranger to her, and from information 
recsived (vagne bat most neefal sentence) Mrs. 
Munro Campbell was not by any means a 
desirable addi:ion to any family cirole, mush 
lesa such an august family cirele aathatof 
which Lord Thurso was now’ the head. 

‘Bat what has she dene? Does anyone 
know, Allie?” cried tha young ‘man to his 
eister when hie mother had refused 
enlighten him farther, or indeed diseuss the 
question any longer, ‘The mother alwayd 
was @ bit of a tyro, one knows, bat she wsed'to 
be very just, and when she can’t give meany- 
thing definite against poor uncle ‘a 
widow, I don’é think it is jas’ to knock the 
woman town altogstber, and ¢hen stamp on 
her—beaatly unfair I callie 1" 

Lady Alice hugged her knees, 
self cleverly on the edge ofthe table 
did so. 

‘* Mother does not spprove of secand ‘mavr- 
riages, Dick, and Mra. bas been mar- 
ried not only twice but three times. 

& lot, doesn't it. 

*'Bhe must be jolly 
observed Lord Thureo, le 

*' Then,” hig a "you see Unele 
George married her in euch a hurry, I don’t 
believe he had Known her more'than a month, 
He met her in Scétiand, where he bad gone 
north for the grouge, and beforeanyone 
anything about it they were married,” 

‘' Well, I don't see anything so remarkable 
or terrible in all that." 

Lady Alice released her knecs and rabbed 
her pretty nose, 

‘ T shink,” she said, slowly, ‘I fanoy eome- 
one said her ficst husband was & pork- butcher. 
If that was true, it doesn't sound nice, does it, 
Dick?” 

“If it was trac a 

* Anyhow, mother refused to know her 
from she very first, and Uacle George 
quarrelled with us all in coosequencs. 1 was 
awfaliy sorry, Diek, for I did love dear old 
Uaole George, he was euch a good sort.” 

* He was that,” Lord Thurso deolared, em. 
phatiocatly, and I for one don't mesn to treat 
nis widow badly. Tiere must be a lot of good 
in her for each a man as Uncle George to have 
loved ‘her, and he must heve loved her or he 
would not have made her hia wife.” 

“I think mother was afraid thore might be 
@ boy, and then you woulc-——” 

Lord Tourso threw hia cigar into the empty 
grate and rose to his full height, leaning 
against the mantel-shelf with his broad weil. 
net shoulders. 

‘ T hate all that soré of meanness. If Uncle 
George had had a boy, I for ome shonld have 
been jolly glad for hia sake, for I know it 
would have pleased the dear old chap so much ; 
and having gone so far on my road without 
hia money I oculd bave gone on to the end 
withont it, tov. In fact I don’t half like 
having to eatin and take things awsy from 
thia poor woman ae it is," 


ber- 
she 





‘* Shall you go and see her, Dick?” inquired 
Lady Alice, as the clock shiming some un- 
earthly hour, she decided i wastime to refire 
at last. 

Lord Thurso nodded his head. 

“Of course. I wrote yesterday and aeked 
her which day she could see me, and I expect 
I shall hear to morrow or next day, that ia if 
she consents to receive me at ali, which she 
may refuse to do after being treated so 
roughly by all of you lot!"’ 

“Oh, Dick, it was not my fault,” said 
pretty little Lady Alice, a ready tear springing 
to her eyes. ‘You know I can do nothing 
without mother’s consent, I shonid have 
loved to have done anything for dear Uncle 
George, and then I wanted to see her 80 much, 
Oid Major Vivian told me she is awfally 
beantifal and sweet, and she has two girle— 
and it might have been so nice for me, 
bat——’”’ and Lady Alice finished with a 
mournfal shake of her head significant of a 
good deal. 

* Poor old Allie!” her brother eaid. Yes, 
it would have been nice for Allie to have had 
two young girla as companions and possible 
friends. Her elder sisters were all married, 
and life under Lady Tharso’s pereonal super- 
intendence was not so jovial a thing ag i 
might have been. The young man reproached 
himself a little as he remembered he hea 
negtested his sister s good deal, and he deter. 
minéd that in the foture he would try an@ 
give the girl a little more sunshine than fell 
to her lot at present, 

Two days after this conference in hie 
smoking-room Lord Taurso journeyed — 
to bis late unole’s country house in one af’ 
—— parts of Kent, to pay a visit of oon- 

and respect to that uncle's widew. 

‘He had’no sooner met Helen 

y lost his heartto her, She was 

his outward ideal of whata woman 
be—he was fall of admiration of her 
akin, her extraordinary youthfulness, 
grace, , her charm?! Lord 


Thurso, in a word,completely understood hid/ 


infatuation, and was t 

his mother and family for 
{so fair end gentle a creature. 
received so pleasantly—nothing 
yet nothing cold. Mes. Oampbell 

‘bent on showing the young man she 
maintain her cignity, at the aame time 
him togee that she was very pleased 
at his courtesy and attention. 

They spcke mostly of the dead man, and, as 
‘wo haveseen, Lord Tourso was deeply touched 
by the most evident grief this beautiful 
woman was suffering in her great loss. They 
epoke of his travels and then they spoke of 
his p'ans. 

* You will les me know the date you would 
like me to move from here, Lord Thurso,” 
Mrs. Campbell said, after this, and the 
faintest of faint sighs esosped her, ‘‘ we are 
at your command,” 

The young man coloured all over hie still 
boyish face; he began to stammer, and he 
did not make @ very.good speech ; but he gave 
Mrs. Oampbell to understand that Sedgebrook 
(as the magnificent estate was called) was at 
her disposal, not only fora.-week, a month, a 
year, bat, in fact, for always. 

‘**T am qnite sure,” be said,as he gained 
confidence, ‘‘it would have been my uncle's 
greatest pleasure to have bequeathed you this 
place as a permanent home had he been free 
to do so, I hope that you—you won't be 
cffended with me, Mra. Campbell, if Iask you 
to—to regard it as snoh—for as long as you 
like—it convenient—and——" and then Lord 
Thurso came to e foll stop. 

*' Offended |!” Helen Campbell repeated. 

She looked at the young man with her 
whole soul in her blue eyes, as it were; then 
she turned her face towards the windaw—to 
hide her emotion, as he shought—in reality to 
conceal the emile that ourvad her lips. 

She.had told herself before he,cane that it 
would be a very extraordiaary thing if she 


than f 





conld not mould the young man a Iittle in the 


Girection of bexrown isdomi@able will; but 
the had not the game wonl@ be so 
ay easy to win au it tow paoved itself 


0 

She might have spared herself any sort of 
thought about the matter ; but naturally, after 
her unsympathetic experience of the Thurso 
family, it was not at all unlikely that she 
might have found the present head af it 
slightly difficult to manipulate, 

Not that Mre. Cam bad despaired at 
all of achieving her purpose, which had been, 
in fact, to remain on indefinitely in the beauti- 
fal old house which had been her home daring 
her short career as George Campbell's wife. 

She had learnt the lesson of man” early 
in life, and there was no trick, no art in deal- 
ing with the so-called superior sex that was 
not known to her. 

She had notthe smallest gratitude towards 
the good. locking. us-bearted young man 
who sat confused and troubled beneath the 
burden of his own kindness. She regarded 
him, in fact, with a well-developed species of 
contempt. 

“ A second case of George over agsin,’’ she 
said'tochersclf, ae she sat moving her fan to 
and ‘fre, am@ ber eyes turned towards the 
nnamer-Geoked gardens. ‘‘Good heavens! 
what an: ot fate that men born to such 

chances, should be such 


Bre her lips together tightly, then 

onde te narihongiee, and began to apeak ber 
'y, almost tenderly, 

you [am touched by your words, 

is netto convey a tithe of what 

believe me. I am grateful to 

. I—I am alittle 

3 PT ha lived 

c ; ve liv 
know that le 


} was everything to me 

whiieIhadhim. Now you believe in me, I 
Yow will be-my friend?” 

Sree the slim white hand in 

a. q 

** Pogill be your friend alleny tile if you will 
let me," be said, simply, and he was abso- 
lately sincere. 

Thurse‘was by no means the weak fool the 
woman opposite called him in ber heart. He 
bad, asa matter of fact, a good strong will of 
bis own, ® shrewd practical character, and he 
was 10% given to much sentiment, unless a firm 
belief in the angelic goodness of woman, an 
almoet quixotic sense of chivalry (by no means 
a fin de siecle quality), a simple, earnest 
religious faith, can be sammed up as senti- 
mentality. Bat the straightest man, be he ever 
so shrew and worldly wice, is never & match 
with an unscrupulous woman; and Richard 
(the remainder of his seven family names sre 
unimportan’), eleventh Earl of Tharso, wat 
certainly by no means & match with the fair 
woman before him, who bore his unole’s 
honoured name and reigned in his uncle's 
honoured home, 

In fact very few people could have been 
matched successfully with Helen Campbell. 
She had found human nature 80 ble 
and plastic a subject in her cool, heartless, 
beautifal hands, that it can soarasly be won- 
dered at if she had one dominant feeling 
towards ber fellow-creatures, eapecially of the 
male porsuasion, and that feeling, oomterapt 
strong and undiluted, All the same, clever. 
extraordinarily olever as she was, Mrs. 
Osepbell had made some mistakes in the 
eouree of an extremely chequered career, and 
she was making @ distinct mistake now when 
she labelled Lord Thurso in her mind as an 
atter and @ weak fool! Is was unfortanately 
destined in the future that this young msn 
was to show her that this contempsacus 
epithet had been too hastily chosen, and ‘that 
it wonld have been better bad-she tempered 
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her hasty judgement with that cantion and 
common tense which usually characterised 
her every mone and action. 

“Then it settled. You will stay at 
Bedgebrook as long as you like,”” Thaurso said 
lightly, eager to cut short her words of 
gratitude. “It isa nice old place, and mach 
more suited to you than to me!” 

“In your present condition, perkape, bat 
you will find a wife one of these days ae? 

Mez. Campbell shat ber fan with a smile, 
that woald have been enough to anyone who 
bad knewn her well. To Lord Taarso the 
smile conveyed nothing but charm, 

“Oa Lsappose I ghall have to marry, bu 
Tam in no-hurry!” he said, with a aprightli- 
neas that spoke of an absolutely whole heart. 

“Trae—you have the world before you. 
Ok! yeu mueéinos look at your watoh; you 
cannot go yet. You must come into the 
garden ; the children have straw- 
bersiea in your-honour—they would be so dia- 
appointed. You will remaia another hour; 
thas will till get you back in town in good 
time: for any dinner engagement.” While 
speaking Mre. Campbeli had risen with 
languid grace from her chair, and had pushed 
Open the long window, and -passed out on to 
the verandah bey and, 

As he followed her courtcously and 
obediently, Lord Thurso gave a pateing 
thought to ‘‘the children.” There was a 
vaguenese about the term—was-he going to 
be introduced to a famity? Alice spoken 
of two girle—but then, of course, Alice had 
nothing to go upon save hearsay, and she 
might’ have been misinformed. He wondered 
also, in the same, half.dreamy way, what the 
life-story of this most beautiful woman had 
been. if a face was s true index of the mind, 
he determined, surely the story must have 
been-se) in the simplest, purest lices. Every- 
thing that was gentle, harmonious and grace- 
fal-was-pereonified in Mrs. Campbell. Taurso 
felt a vexed longing to bring his mother in 
sudden end unprepared contact with hia 
uncle's widow, and then she wonold see for 
horeelf how very unjast her harsh silences and 
renunciation had heen, 

It never entered into his qlear brain to 
imaging that Helen Campbell wag qne of those 
beings who somehow repel their fellow. wamen 
as surely and swiftly as they attract their 
fellow-men, Lady Thurso would, no donbs, 
have acknowledged unhesitatingly the mar: 
velloas power of Helen Campbeli’s beanty, 
though her woman's eyes would bave detected 
she art shat supported it, jnet as her woman's 
iatuition would have warned her sgeings the 
nstore set within so fair and lovely a frame. 

They walked slowly across the lawn towards 
where a pagoda like tent of striped red and 
white coares linen was set under a clamp of 
tall trees in she centre of the lawn. 

As they drew near, the sound of a voice 
from within thia tent rose on the warm agm- 
mer sir, A young freah voice; the voice of a 
girl, clear aa a bell, yet with an underlying 
chord of pagsion of soul in it that seemed 
almogt at variance with the youthfalness. 

Mrs, Campbell's brows contracted sharply 
48 thie sound reaghed her. Shs quickaned her 
steps ae litsle, 

_  Violet—Violet, darling!” she called. Tae 
singing eeased suddenly ; the loose canvas wag 
pushed on cne side, and @ girl emerged from 
the tent, Sbe pagaed a momen; there was 
something curicns, a kind of defiant expres- 
#iop in ber bearing, as abe stood thare in shat 
moment, sall, erect, with a pair of magnificent 
dark eyes flaehing ont of a pale face. 
before Lord Thurso had time for anything 
beyond fesling, in a.xagne indesoribable way, 
® £ense.of discomfars the gaze of thasze 
Same eyes, the furned sharply away, 
and walked quickly down the lawn ont of 
sight, jast as a second girl came running, ap- 
patently from the houga, in answer to her 
mother's voice, 

Tas frown cleaned aa by magic from. Mus, 
Campbeli’s brow, and her lips relaxed as she 





gazed at the lovely young figure advancing 
wish each grace and swiftness towards them. 
“Tnis is my daughter, Violet, Lord 
Thurso,” she said, as the girl stopped beside 
her, panting aad laughing prettily. ‘Sho is 
& great tomboy, I am afraid, but much may be 
foxgiven’ en the score of youth; when my 
Violet ia » little older, she will know much 
besser than to.ran a hundred yards in the bot 
enn. Violet, this ia poor Mr. Campbells 
favourite nephew, Lord Thurso. I am sare 
_ An, tell him you are very glad to see 
m a 





CHAPTER II. 


‘'T aw very glad to see you, Lord Thurso,” 
the girl said, obediently and ingenucusly, and 
she held out a hand delicate as a snow- flake— 
& hand the exact counterpart of her mother’s, 
Indeed, Mrs, Campbeli-had no need to declare 
the relationship between herself and this girl, 
for inevery trait hor: daughter Violet absolutely 
resembled her, 

If Lord Pourso had: been amoezed by Mre, 
Campbell's well-preserved beanty ; he wasever 
more astonished by the embodiment of bloude 
gisliah loveliness that stood smiling up at him 
now like some little ohild; yet he was 
distinctly conscious this biue eyed Violet was 
not a ohild realy. She was very young— 
younger, he quickly determined, in nature 
than in years ; bat the gracefai rounded figure, 
the poise of the pretty head with ite sunny 
crop of short carls; the laughing lips and 
lovely throat,-belonged to maidenhood, not to 
childhood ; in another few months the stream 
would be crossed and she would be a woman— 
the loveliest, sweetest, faireet- woman, Thurso 
said, swiftly, to himself, he had ever seen or 
could have ever imagined, 

He. stammered some confused anawer; the 
a that hang about this pink-robed 

ancing maiden was something be had never 
experienced before—it bewitesbed him ont cf 
his ueual celf. 

“You promised to gather us some siraw- 
berrics,” the mother said, ocareszingly. There 
was a flasb on her cheek and a glow in her eye 
~ she noticed the effect her child was pro- 

ucing. - 

*' Is was too hot, mamma, and Iam so lazy. 
I told Carter to get some. Are you ever lazy, 
Lord Tharso? Oh, if you only knew the 
terrible sooldings I am always getting for 
being idle!"’ 

“ Violet,’ laughed her mother, in remon. 
strance. 

‘Well, you know you can be very very 
cross sometimes, mother darling.” 

Mrs. Campbell looked at the young man 
with a smile, 

“ You are-hearing my true character,’ she 
gaid, as sho drew back the canvas door of the 
tent and invited him to enter. 

Thurso smiled back at her, but his eyes 

were on the girl's figure flitting about in the 
cool shadows of the trees like some beantifal 
sprite, 
* Don’t let us sit in the tent, mother. It ia 
80 much nicer out here, and Hester has lefs 
all her booka there—where has she gone? 
Have yeu seen Hester,mother? Are you not 
going to introduce Heater to Lord Thurao, 
mother? He must know Hester, she is so 
clever and knows about-everythirg.” 


“ ¥ou-have-another daughter?’ the young | pape 


man asked ashe-brought the chhirs out of the 
tent. Ag he epoke, across bis memory came 
the vision of those-two big dark scornfal eyes; 
bat gurely they could have belonged to no 
child:of Mre. Oampbell’s, they could claim no 
kinship with this fair cherub like Viclet. 

‘‘A gtep-daughter,” Mrs. Oampbell 


answered, and a close observer would have 
noticed that her lips had a tight hard ex- 
pression, and that her voice was suddenly 
colder, “the child of my second hueband— 
Oapiain Trefusia he wae a widower with a 
listle giz] when I married him,” then she 
susiled her radiant amile again, ‘‘ Violet is 





my only child,” she said, and the tome sex- 
veyed # wealth of love, ae | 
_ “IT puppose that was Misa Trefusie 7 saw 
jass now?” Lord Thurso observed, as he 
banded his hostess some strawberries. 

Be was conscious of a slightly uncom/fert- 
able feeling. He did not imbibe bis moibar’s 
views altogether, yet there was something: 
incongraous to him, the aescciation of three 
marriages with thia beautifol woman, and 
her calm allusion to the fact; and then the 
remembrance of his sisters remark abon’s & 
pork butcher flashed acrosa hie mind, Moz’. 
certainly his uncle's widow was an intsrest~ 
ing study in many ways. 

‘Yes, thas was Hester,” Mrs. Camp >elP 
said, languidly, bat her languor was eply 
aseumed, If there existed one living being 
whom Helen Campbell hated, and yes feared, 
that being was the girl who had the mie- 
fortune to call her stepmother. ‘' Yer, that 
was Hester, I must ask you to forget bur 
abrupt manner, Lord Thurso. She does sot 
mean to be rude, 1am sure, but Hester is vo 
very odd—her shyness amounts almost to a 
disorder. I assure you I am very troubled 
abons it cometimes; but then I console myself 
with the remembrance that she ia very yours 
and will probably grow out of it in time.” 

“Ob! and then Hester is 80 clever, 
mamma!” Violet cried, artlessly, ‘ She 
knows Greek and Latin and all sorta of horrid 
things, Lord Thurso, Just look at her books. 
She never takes a holiday, never. It maker 
me quite tired to see her working—working-- 
working all the time.” 

“You are @ little dance, Violet!” ker 
mother said, the serenity coming back to her 
facs again as she noticed that Tharso war 
paying no attention to the remarks aboot the 
absent Hester, and that his every look wae 
enchained by Violet’s gracefui movements, 

Violet shragged her shoulders and shouk 
her golden curls. 

“IT don’t care if Iam, mamma. I was aor 
born to be clever. Ali I want to do is te 
dance and be happy. It is 20 hard nob bo 
dance when the san shines. Don’t you find i> 
20, Lord Taurso?”’ 

‘* I think I should if I were you,’ the yonsg 
msn answered, smiling at her childichae2s, 
yet his pulses thrilling at her loveliness. 

Already he felt as though he had khupwe 
these fair beautifal creatures all his ifs, 
There was nothing ehy or awkward abont 
Violet, She had ali the preity aesurance of 
innocence ; ehe enchanted him, ake was like 
some being from another world. 

A more discriminating person might bayir 
been fatigued by the girl's ceaseless chatier 
and reetlessness, bat Thurso found a frezk 
fascination every moment, and by the end of 
balf-an-bour he bad fallen absolutely and 
wholly in mad, unreasoning love for she gir? 
who had nothing but her blonde beanty 40 
recommend her, and a host of worldly div. 
advantages to counterbalance her great 
personal charms. He had never been im love 
before, and his surrender wad all the more 
complete now. 

He rose to take his departure with reiuod. 
ance, and Mrs, Campbell could hardly refrain 
from laughing outright at the eagerness wish 
which he accepted an invitation to come again 
to Sedgebrook and pay them another viait. 

‘We have some formalities to go thre ugh 
together, you and I. I have to band over 
rs aod keys which no longer belong io 
me,” she eaid, as the young man made his 
adien. “I ruppose we cannot persuade you 
to come and stay over nex) Sanday? I expect 
you have so many engagements snd——”’ 

“{ shall be delighted!” Thoreo said, and 
his heart beat bigh with pleasure as he apoke 
On Saturday he would cee her egain, and 1c- 
Gay was only Tuesday. He had never before 
counted time before ; it suddenly seemed 2m 
eternity until next Saturday. 

‘* J—I am afraid you will cee a great deal oF 
me. I am very fond of the country,” be znid, 
colouring shyly, and then he held that email 
thin hand in hig cnce more, and tcok a fart 
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well glance at the limpid blue eyes and flaw- 
lesa rose-tinted face; and then he walked a- 
acroas the lawn with Mra. Campbell, to where, 
beyond the house, a smart carriage was 
waiting to take him back to she station. 

Violet threw herself into a big chair and sai 
quietly watching the stalwart young soldier 
vaniah out of sight. The extremely babyish 
look had gone all at once from her eyes and 
mouth, There was a caloalating expression 
on her face that accentuated the likeness to 
her mother, hardening and ageing her in an 
extraordinary way. 

*' The game is too easy,'’ she said to her- 
seif coolly, contemptaously, “I have won 
before we have even began. I thought he 
would be a fool, bat not such a fool as this. 
Waat fools men are, to be aure—at Jeast sume 
of them!” Her small handa were playing 
idly with her lace-edged handkerchief. Toey 
clenched themselves all at once on the daiaty 
thing. 

** Some of them,” she repeated to herself, 
‘not all—not all!” The tight hard line 
abont her lips deeepened ; there was a look of 
fear and of something elee in the blae eyes 
that had looked up so innocently a moment 
before into Tharso’s handeome honest face, to 
the swifs destraction of his honest heart. The 
girl sat leaning her lovely head back against 
the cushions of the chair. ‘‘ Mamma should 
be quite happy now, everything shapes more 
than succesefally, She is a clever woman, she 
foresaw how things would work. I was not 
80 sanguine ; it is always a chance. He would 
admire me, no doubt, but that he would 
lose his head siraightaway! I gave him 
oredit for a little more character.” A shrug 


of the gracefal shoulders fiaiahed the sentence | 


Tae girl rested, thinking nothing definite for 
& moment, and then her lips curled into a 
smile that was half a sneer. 

‘* Here comes mamma walking on air; there 
ia not a cloud in her sky at this moment, even 
Heater cannot upset her delight. How she 
hates Hester, and I hate her too, with her 
great scorofal eyes and her cold pride; I hate 
her, and yet——"’ 

Violet atifled something like a sigh between 
her teeth. ‘‘And yet—what—what would I 
not give to change places with Heater; to be 
as she is, without a shadow on her, with- 
out——" 

Violet broke off in her thoughts, suddenly; 
she sprang to her feet and ran swiftly towards 
her mother. 

“Did Ido well? did I look nice, mumsey, 
darling? Do you thiok he liked me, really and 
traly liked me ?'’ she oried, in her former art- 
less way. 

Mrs. Campbell threw her arm about the 
lovaly young form. 


‘Who coald help liking my baby Violet?" | 


she said, and the whole barden and passion of 
her love for the girl sounded trae and deep in 
her voice. 

“My beautifal little one,” she continued, 
‘© you are more than succesafal. I—I think I 
= be asked to give up my baby one day 

ry soon.” 

«© No—mother—really |” Violes was 
dancing like a child with glee. “ You think 
he will want to marry me, mother? honestly 
you think so? Fanoy, if I should be a 
countess !—oh! mother!” 

“T shink—nay, I do not think—I am sure 
ali my dreams, my hopes, my longings about 
your fatare will be realised, my darling. 
Thareo is already infatuated. I know men, 
and I can read him. He is nota man to lose 
his heart lightly. He will love you; he will 
ask you to be his wife, my Violet; and then— 
then you will have the world at your feet, 
everything will be yours, You will cease to 
be a baby, and learn to be a woman grown up 
and grand!” 

* On! mother, I can’t, I shan’t, I don'é want 
the world ; I will be a baby all my life. Lei 
moe be @ baby always, mother, always, whether 
Lord Taarso marries me or not.”’ 

The girl clung to her mother’s arm and laid 
her face down upon it; and the mother said no- 


thing, only drew her closer to her, and laid her 
lips tenderly on the golden curls, Tae one, the 
only good pure spot in the woman's nature lived 
in her love for her child. Tarough all her 
strange career, dark and miserable as it had 
been in its time, this love had never been tar- 
nished, never touched, Her child's beauty and 
purity was her religion; her very selfishness, 
which was infinite, gave way before her love 
for Violet. Fur Violet she had plotted, planned, 
schemed, lied ; to give her lovely child the high 
place in the world she had been denied herself 
wae her life's study and task. There was 
nothing she would not have done for Violets— 





Violet, who was as white as she was black; 
Violet, who was eo young, ao fair, so pure, 80 
innocent ; Violet, who had nothing bata record 
of stainless parity and honour to look back 
upon; Violet, who was ia her mother's eyes 
and heart not haman like the reat of the 
world, bat exquisite, divine, a very angel ! 

How little she knew, she who could read 
human nature like a book, she whose shrewd 
hard clear common sense wad rarely at faalt; 
she who had etadied men and woman all her 
life, atadied them only to use them for her own 
end. She worshipped her ohild blindly, 
absolately, never doubting, never seeing, never 
imagining the teath—a trath which would 
have been almoat death to the woman had it 
been revealed to her; the trath that the god 
she worshipped was as false aa herself, that the 
beauty the parity the innocence that were s0 
dear to her had no existence; that her Violet, 
her baby, her idol, was the antithesis of what 
she believed, a nature no better than her own, 
& sham, a spurious jewel thas had no value 
whatsoever, ; 

Sach was the trath, bat she knew it not. 
As ahe had -deoeived othera all her life, so in 
her turn she was deceived by the one, the only 











creature in the world who could touch her 
heart or remind her that she possessed a soul. 

Thurso drove away from tha big, grey stone 
house in & state of excitement and bewilder. | 
; ment, and delight such ag he had never 
, experienced before in all hia life. 

Tnis same life had indeed, despite his 
travels, been singularly devoid of adventure 
, or of excitement of any sort; and he himself 
; had been strangely indifferent, almost callous, 
| to the power of woman's beauty. 
| He had always worshipped woman, as we 
, have said, in the abstract, as being synony- 
mous with all that was gentle, good, charitable, 
pure; bat no one specimen of the sex had 
possessed any individaal charm for him, 
although he himself had worked a good deal 
of unconscious mischief ia the hearts of 
maidens, and, indeed, matrons, who had come 
across his eer) 

His boy had been spent always with 
men; hia home had never been associated 
| with much youth. He loved his mother, 
though they were not qaite sympathetic, and 
he was devoted to Alice, who in turn adored 
him; but never, until on this sunny Jane 
afternoon, did Lord Tourso realise how 
beaatifal a thing life might be under certain 
circamstances—when those circamstances 
took the delicate, divinely lovely form of the 
girl he had jast left. 

He could not have qualified his exact feel. 
ings towards this sunny, laughing, beautifal 
creatare; she had touched him in more than 
one sense 

Her extreme youth, her pretty innocence 
appealed to him as little children always had 
he knack of doing. His owa strong, well-built 
| Belf seemed eo giant-like beside this swaying, 
; dancing flower of humanity. 

He was conscious of a great longing to 
mount guard over her, to protect her, to let 
her cling to his strong arms, and look to him 
for comfort and guidance. 

Her loveliness was & revelation to him; he 
had seen many pretty faces, many beantifal 
women, bat never had be seen anything s0 
wondrously fair, almost supernatarally deli- 
cate and lovely as that little oval face with its 
rose-touched skin, ite laughing, red lips, its 








blue eyes—how blue they were! the aky above 
was not deeper or more intense in colour. 

Over and over again, one by one, the young 
man recalied the separate beauties of the girl's 
face as he cat back iu the phaeton beside the 
trim groom, and fell into a sort of day 
dream. 

They were passing through an avenue of 
tall, magnificent trees, through whose branches 
the hot sun ocoald only fiad a vent here and 
there. Is was deliciously cool; the horses’ 
hoofa made a pleasant, not inharmonious 
accompaniment to Tharso's thonghis. All at 
once he awoke with a staré; the groom was 
touching his hat and spesking respectfally. 

** Bag pardon, my lord, bat Miss Trefasis 
‘ave beckoned me to stop; I think she wishes 
to speak to your lordship.” 

Taourso looked round hurriedly, they were 
in a narrow part of the avenue; to the left 
there stretched a sort of woody enclosure 
thick and close with shraba and low-growing 
plants, At the edge of this, standing in an 
erect, proud fashion—a fashion that had a 
touch of queenliness in it, was the girl he had 
seen for one moment in the doorway of the 
canvas tent. 

She had no hat on her dark-haired head. 
the sun slanting down upon her discovered 
threads of warm red gold in the thickly coiled 
dark masses, 

She was plainly, unbecominogly dressed in a 
grey linen gown, which had a limp crampled 
air. Her ekin was pale to sallowness. Had 
hia attention not been called to her in pavsiag 
her, Tourso would have taken her to be some 
daughter of the people. It was not until he 
had descended from the phaeten and stood 
beside her that the dignity of her almoat regal 
bearing made itaelf felt. 

She spoke coldly, qaietly. 

“I trast you will forgive me for incon. 
veniencing you, Lord Taurso; but I have a 
commission to execate, and I wished to 


| exeoute it before you left Sedgebrooke to-day, 


this mast be my excuse for interrupting you 
now.’ 5 

“Pray do not mention it," Thurso said, 
quickly. 

He was extremely surprised, as may be sup- 
posed, and he could not help wondering why 
Mrs. Campbell's step-daughter shoald have 
elected to speak to him in this strange uncon. 
ventional manner, when she might have 
found a mach easier manner of doing so dar- 
ing hia visit. 

Hester Trefasis took a letter feom her 
pocket. 

‘“Yoar sister is Lady Alice Oarne, I 
believe ? " she said, interrogatively. 

“She is,” Lord Thurso replied, growing 
more surprised. 

"' Toie letter ia for her,” she handed it to 
him. “ May Iask you to be so kind as to 
convey it to her. Your uncle lefs it in my 
charge with instructions that I was to either 
give it to her myself or to hand it to the care 
of some one who would see it safely delivered. 
I have had no opportunity of doing this until 
to-day, when I heard of your arrival. I have 
hastened to falfil your ancle’s command, and 
I hope you will have the letter conveyed to 
your sister as soon as possible. Had I known 
how or by whom to have sent it before, she 
would have had it weeks ago.” 

“I will give it to Alics immediately on my 
return,” 

Thurso took the letter, glancing at the 
superscription, which was in his urole’s well- 
known writing, ‘‘To my dear little niece, 
Alice, by kind favour of Hester Trefasis,"’ was 
written on the envelope. 

“I¢ is very——”" 

He was about to marmar eome conventional 
words of thanks, bat as soon as she heard bis 
assurance that Lady Alice should receive the 
letter immediately, the girl tarned sharply 
away. 

‘I thank you," she said, in the same col 
hard tone; and with a bend of her smal 
haughty head she pushed her way into the 





small, straight nose, and thos; two marvellous 





enclosare, and was lost to his sight. 
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Thurso frowned, The reflection gave him no satisfaction. He | have heard the unhappiness ao at in your 
‘* What a di ble girl!” was hisquick | turned from it with something very like a! voice that I oe rs a ‘aa ~ ou ono 


thought. Then slit the letter into an 
inner pocket, speculating in a passing thought 
as to its contents. 

The next moment he was in the carriage 
again, and before the station was reached he 
had forgotten all about this strange short 
interview. The letser had gone from his 
mind. Nothing remained buat the mass of 
delicious, bewildering, tantalising thoughts 
that were half hopes, half dreams, and shat 
all circled about a lovely, laughing girl's face, 
with eyea like biue forget-me-nots, and a head 
ed halo of shors jen carle—a girl called 


(To be continued.) 








A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 
ee eae 
OHAPTER VI. 


Harr carrying, half leading his mother, 
Lionel conduc her to her boudoir. He 
closed the door carefully behind him, then 
placed her in a huge arm-chair. 

“I have scarcely & moment to spare,” he 
said, quietly, taking out his watoh and look. 
ing at the hour, ‘‘and I want to see you quite 

before I leave you.” 


“You would not think of g now?" she 
questioned, piteously, lifting her great, sorrow- 
ful eyes to his. 


“T must. You heard what he said. Besides, 
there is no reason why we should go over this 
old subjest again. There is nothing new that 
can be said, there is no hope that can be 


“ Ba ” 

‘Never mind the ‘buts.’ You are only 
useleasly exciting yourself. You need not be 
afraid of me.’’ 

“tf am not afraid of you, but for you, 


He shrugged his shoulders with an affvcta- 
tion of indifference, 

“That will do no good either,” be answered, 
nonchalantly. ‘You only exhaust your 
Btrength when you may have need of it."’ 

Bhe half arose, her face white with passion. 

* Why do you speak to me like that?” she 
cried, half wildly, though her voice scarcely 
rose above a w . ‘Do you think that 
ay dae cope <u effort you are making 

breaking your heart and mine, Do you 
believe that I cannot see how you are enffer- 
ing? You are sacrificing your whole life for 
me, Lionel, my darling, I can be generous, 
too, I can’t endare it. Let us go to him 
and tell him everything.” 

‘*No!” exclaimed her son, sternly. ‘ There 
is nothing under heaven that could induce 
me to do that! I am too selfish, mother. 
It is not you who are entreating me to be 
silent ; it ie I who am commanding you. You 
have no right to make this horrible thing 
known without my consent, and I forbid it. 
Don’t let us speak of it . Your excite- 
ment to. night almost ruined everything. You 
Bhould have trusted me more. Don’t detain 
menow. I-——” 

He hesitated a moment, then knelt beside 


her. 

** Will you kise me?” he asked, simply. 

Bhe took hia face between her hands and 
pressed her lips upon his brow. 

‘+ Heaven bless you, my boy—my dear, noble 
we ” she whispered, brokenly. 

@ saw readily enough that there were 

other questions rey a Dwg her tongue, bat 
that was not the time in to answer them. 


He harried away from her, tears standing 
thick in his own eyes, and went to hie room 
to drese. Hie valet had 
ready for him to put on, 
of but few moments. 

He paused and looked at himeelf in the 
mirror when his toilet was completed, 


everything 
it was the work 








shudder and picked up a case of pistols that | 


lay on a table near by. He selected one and 
handled it ocarefally, examining it intently, 
then replaced it with a sigh. 

* It is a good thing to havea friend lixe you 
at hand,” he said, in a firm, cooltone. ‘*I 
&m a great coward or I should have used you 
long ago to end allthis. A bullet in my brain, 
with a confession of my marriage upon a little 
slip of paper beside me, would establish Brenda 
in her rights and free my mother of the 
hideous tate that ia awaiting her. And yet I 
have not the courage to doit! My worthless 
life is causing all this misery, and yet, like a 
coward, I] liveon. Ah, well! perhaps when the 
worst comes, I shall gain 
Heaven knows!” 

He slipped into his overcoat, took hia hat, 
and left the house. Hia coupe waited at the 
door, and, in a tone as q ies as any he had ever 
used in his life, he gave his coachman 
address. 

He found Cora Glynne surrounded by a 
merry party. He touched but the tips of her 
fiogers, then went to a corner of the room 
where a girl was seated in a great chair. She 
was a curious combination—half child, half 
woman—her lovely grey eyes surrounded with 
great shadows that gave them the appearance 
of intense suffering bat peculiar beauty. Her 
face was thin, with a singularly clear com- 
plexion, and hair of that ruddy gold that 
artiste call red. 

She put out her hand and smiled as Lionel 
aaa joined her, but did not offer to 


“*T am go glad to see you down this,evening, 
Amy,” he said to her, gently. “Are you 
feeling all right again 7?" 

‘* Wonderfally well for me,’’ she answered, 
brightly. “I knew you were coming, and that 
so Iallowed myself to be brought 

wn.” 

‘* Why, that was kind of you." 

‘*Wasit? That is the firet time I have 
been acoused of anything of that sort in a long 
while. I did not intend it as any kindness, I 
don’t like people. I do like you." 

“Why?” 

"Because you sre not always preaching 
and moralizing as the others are," she 
answered, bitterly. ‘You don’t see some 
divine intention of the Almighty in my 
horrible deformity. You are not al ways telling 
me that it is to cbasten my spirit, and I hate 
people who do.” 

Lionel laughed. 

‘tT am afraid I don't see very much divinity 
in miefortune.”’ 

* Bah! Of coarse you don't. Cora tella 
me that there is worse in atore for me it I am 
not more resenciled to the will of Heaven, 
Lionel, are you going to marry Cora?” 

‘*Why do you ask me such a question as 
that? The sabject has never been mentioned 
between us.” 

“Bat that is not an answer. You know 
that she will say ‘Yes,’ if you ask her.” 

* Amy!” 

*¢ Toere! don’t look at me like that. I¢ is 
like Cora, and I hate Cora!” 

“My dear girl——”’ 

** Don't reprove me, I do hate her, and I 
know her better than you do, for she is my 
sister, If you marry her you will regret it 
every day of your lite.” 

An expreasion almost of relief came into the 
handsome blue eyes. 

*}BShallI?” heasked,slowly. ‘‘Ab. Amy! 
how little you know, after all. It is ehe who 
would regret it, child. Iam afraid I am not 
the hero that you have been good enough to 
think me. I am——” 

**Do you think I don’t know what you 
are?” she asked, lifting horself a trifle and 
looking at him earnestly. ‘' You are all the 
time trying to make us all believe that you 
are the happiest man in the world; but you 
don’t fool me atall. Why, sometimes when 
I have been lying there in the conservatory, I 


the courage to do it. | wi 


trying to make believe that you are very 
| merry to night, but it ie jast a little worse 
than usual, Lionel, what is it?'’ 

‘*Haeh!” he cried ont, almost as if she 


had hurthim ‘You are very foolish to say 
such things. I¢ is nut trae.” 
“* Lionel!” 


** Your sister is beckoning me, I must go."’ 

He left her without another word, and did 
not join her again during the evening. He 
did not believe what she had said about Cora. 
He thought she loved Darcy Brooke. He fele 
80 sure of it shat it seemed to him there was 
not the slightest danger in his keeping hia 
ae to his tather and asking her to be his 


e. 

He would not look in the direction of the 
great, shadowed grey eyes that were fixed upon 
him during the dinner hour, but found an 
exouse to ask Cora to join him in the con- 


he | servatory half-sn-hour later. 


She was tall, of remarkable grace and dia- 
tinguished bearing ; but Lionel saw little of 
that as be stood beside her. His manner 
was alwayea gentle and caressing toward 
women. There was tke look of the lover in 
hie eyes even when they were bent upon his 
mother, and Cora was quite satisfied that he 
loved her only as he leaned over her, though 
in reality he could not have told at that 
moment, except from memory, if she were 
fair or dark, 

“Cora,” he said to her very gently, ‘I 
believe you know why I have asked you to 
come here with me. Atleast you must have 
guessed. I have known you half my life, 
dear. We have grown up from boy and girl- 
hood together, and I am afraid it is more as 
@ brother that you regard me than anything 
elee, and yet I have brought you here with 
me in order that I might ask you to become— 
my wife. What have you to say?" 

He absolutely reeled under the whispered 
‘* Yes." He could never remember how he 





maintained the conversation farther, but he 
believed that the cold air that poured ia from 
& window that be had opened when some one 
came to take her away had saved his con- 
sciousness. 

‘Good Heaven!" he muttered, raising hia 
eyes to the starlit sky. ‘' What a scoundrel I 
am! There ie nothing for it but the revolver 
now. Well, 1am not sorry that it is forced 
upon me, for force generates courage.” 

Then he became aware that a tiny hand was 
lying upon hisarm. He looked down. Amy, 
supporting herself painfally upon two crutches, 
stood beside him. 

“* You did it, didn’t you?’ she said, with a 
bitter sneer; “and now you are sorry. I 
told you she would not refuse you. You are 
& greater fool than I took you for, Lionel. 
You don't deserve help, but I will help you, 
for eg that. I shall do it because I hate 
her!’ 

“ Amy, what are you saying?" 

** Don't moralizsa now. Itis not the time. 
I am not going to poison her, nor run & 
stiletto through her back. Whatever bad I 
do in the world, you may be sure there ia no 
concealment about it. At least, don’t use the 
revolver you spoke of until the night before 
the weddirg.” 





OHAPTER VII. 


Tae fail force of the blow that had fallen 
upon her did not make itself felt to Brenda 
until after she hud reached the hotel and sat 
alone in her cheerlesa room. She was atanned, 
mentally half paralyzed, and unable to con- 
sider the position in which she was placed. 
And then, as the reality of ¢ ituation came 
to her, a great indignation fille@ her heart. 

Her husband, the man whom she loved 
above all the world, bad listened without even 
a word of disapproval, while her honour had 
been assailed, He had allowed his child te 





be branded, and had by his silence attested 
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to his own dishonour, What was there 
ener the. san of beaven to exceed the shame 
of that? 

She bedno’ lighted ber gas, but sat there 
io the darkness, gezing cpat the starlit sky, 
striving to sesk seme solution of ihe mystery 
that sarronaded her from the uvanewering 
heavens, Then she rose and began to psce 
ths floor rapidly, at one time with quick, 
swinging strides, then with tottering steps, as 
if the mental anguish were too great to be 
borne. 

“ Whatshall Ido?” she kept repeating to 
heraelf— ‘what chall I do? Can I submit 
myself to the huaoriliation of ever aceing his 
false face again? Letme not think of myself, 
bat of my shild—my son, whose good name I 
must save if is be poseibie, Bat he knows the 


child. He has branded his own flesh and 
ee What is there to hope from such a 
man?’ 


She-paused in-her walk, and with her hand 
reating npon the window.sill looked out again. 
A dark, revengeful bitterness had gathered in 
the beantifal eyes, some terrible temptation 
seemed working in the youthful brain; but 
she shook herself almost angrily, spparently 
arousing herself from it. 

** No,” she cried alond, “not that! God in 
heaven, if Thou hast-any pity keep me from 
ench thoughts as that—for my baby’s sake!” 

She stopped sgain for s moment, and then 
& wortened expression crossed her counte- 
C&tos, 

‘** My father!" ahe whispered, “‘ my poor old 
father, whom I bave abandoned! I know 
now how he has suffered. Is has been two 
iong, Weary years since he looked into my eyes. 
Sarely the time has been long enough to teach 
forgiveness, If he knew how bitter my 
punishment for disobediencehaa been he wonld 
not add to it, but pardon me and grant his 
biesaing. He will forgive me. I will go to | 
him. Upon bended knee I will plead with 
him; bat most not forget my cath—I manst 
not, if I can remember,” 

There waa great resolation in the white 
face aa she rose and fastened her heavy closk | 
about her. Shs rang the bell and asked for | 
ber bill; then when it was paid she pinned on 
ber hat and faced the night alons. 

She knew the city and was not afraid. She 
took an omnibus to the city. It wasdark and 
she was alone, bus i? that fact attracted atten- 
tion irom any one she was not aware of it, 

She saw nothing but the rowa of houses and 
shone along the wall.Jighted streets, and her 
mind was bosy with the dead past when she 
a3 & light-hearted, happy, thoughtless child 
had travelled up and down there, little dream- 
ing that she should ever become one of the | 
broken creatures with which she often came is 
contaok 

There was the shop where her father had 
bought their ingrain carpet for the sitting: 
room of which they had been eo proud, and 
there was the place where they had purehased 
the chromo of Beatrice Cenoi that she had 
admired 20 extravagantly in her earlier yeare. 

Sae smiled through all her bitserness as 
theese thoughts recorred to her—a weary, wan 
emile thai would have touched a heart of 
granite. 


They were passing up Cornhill. The 'bae 
was about to turn « corner, and ehe knew that 


she mast leave it, 

Tne emile had vanished. She signalled the 
conductor and staggered ont. 

Oaly a little way now to the ehop with the 
three gilt bails over the door. How her hesrt 
beat. For the fires time she wondered if her 
father still lived shere. 

She saw no one as she passed. There might 
bave been some of her former acquaintances 
wishin a foot of her, bu) she looked neither to 
the righs nor left. 

She was se g for that little gilded sign, 
and—there it was straight ahead. 

Bhe-pansed before it and glanced up. The 
same wae was over the door—Bernstein. 





| stepped back, causing her arms to fall from 


and heart. bresking absence. And how would 
her father receive her? 

A great seb rose in her ‘throat that almost 
etrargied her. 
go uway and not risk it, but the next she had 
put it from her almost passionately. 

She wanted to see his dear old face once 
ene and’she’ would see it, let tha result be 
what 


With an assumption of boldness she-entered |; 


the side-door that she remembered was for the 
use of “ladies.” There was no one in the 
back-room, bata Hitle bell upon the door gave 
nosice that a guest waited. 

Almost at the same moment the rear door 
opened, and a bent old man with Jewish 
features and hair as white ag the snow out- 
side came into the room. 

She soareely recognised him at firat,. so 
changed was he from the fatber that abe re- 
membered 80:well—and in two little years, 

He did not know her, Ste contd scarosly 
repress the sobs that seemed breaking through 
her compressed lips. His eyes had failed, 
-_ be peered at her almoet as. blind, man 


ea. 

“ Well, madame,” he said, ina tremulous 
voice with a strong accent, “is there anything 
that Ioan do for you to-night ? ” 

She did not reply. She was shaking like a 
etorm blowr leat. ¥ 

‘Te it money that you want?" he asked, 
with a rather sympathetic smile. 

Sheconuld endure it no longer, She flung 
her arms about his shoulders and burst into 
wild sobbing, 

‘Father,’ she oried, passionately, " Yu,.ii 
possible that you have forgottem me?” 

He stood for a moment as if dazed, An 
awfal pallor had settled over hie feasures. He 
tried 40 speak, bat bia lips were. stiff and 
damb. He, too, was trembling undar the 
violence of his-emotion, bat his inert arms 
refased to bs lifted. 

“ Father,” she cried, wildly, ‘have you 
nothing to say to your most unhappy 
daughter? Have you no word of: pity. after 
our long 86 se 

Those words seemed to break the spell, He 


his shoulders; 
livid grey. 

He lifted itis hand and motioned her to 
silence, 

‘* Wait,” he said, hoarsely, ‘There are 
some questions I must. ask you fitst. How 
comes it that you are here?’ 

‘To see you, father. To beg your forgive- 
ness for my disobedience—to beg of yon to 
allow me to pasa the remainder of my 
wretohed days beneath your roof—to. be your 
loving child again. Father, I am‘so tired !” 

There was such utter weariness in the tone 
that no one conld have donbted the truth of 
her statement, but old Hans Bernstein's face 
only hardened. 

‘You are tired,” he repeated. ‘Tired of 
what? Tired of your life of shame? Have 
you come here to tell me that you are an 
hononred wife? Tell ma that!” 

‘No,’ she answered, 80 low that he had to 
lean forward to catch the sound of her voice. 

“No? Ten for what? To tell me that 
you have heaped up the shame that you 
brought upon my honest name until you can 
put no more upon it, and that now, abandoned 
by the man for whom you gave your honoar, 
you have returned to me? No, I will not 
accept more disgrace than you have already 
forced upon me! You are a shame to your 
ae & dishonour to your name. You area 

ost——"’ 

‘ Pather,” abe interrupted, madly, “you 
shall not say those horrible things to me! 
They are fatee—all false—f swear it to you! 
My sing are those of misfortune and die- 
obedience alone. I am not the goilty thing 
you think me.” 

“Then you are a wife?” 

© Yes, before Heaven !"’ 


He was white as death—a 





How familiar it all looked after ber long 


She had lifted ber arms upward, as if bow 


Once the temptation cams to | hia 


Hans Bernstein fell upon his. knees. before 
her, clasping she. hem, of. her gown in his 
oon hands Tosra were. pouring. over 


Ww Tace. 
Prove that to me!" he oried. ‘ Prove it 


He was looking, ap eager 
her ghsatly face, but the hope and prayerfal. 
ness had died from it, leaving it bleak and 
cold as death. Her eyes were doll and ex- 
pressioniess, and about the sweet lips had 
come a blue line like that which heralds 
dissolation. 

The old man caught her closely about the 
k 


nees. 

‘‘ Brenda," he whispered; ‘*why-don’t you 
speak?” 

‘* ~oannot !"’ she stammered. 


and cold and hard. as 

“ Then it was.all falae.?” he said, slowly, 
“No; before Heaven it is true. I swear it 
to you, I have no proof ta offer—nothing but 
my own word ; bas-——"’ 

He did not wait for her to finish, Hia long 
finger was pointed towarda the litle door 
through which she.had entered. 

‘ “Go!” he said, oaldly. 

“ Father, Hear me!” 

She flang out her arma towards him, but 
he stepped back, and, with finger, still ont- 
t 0 ” 

She bowed Ker head meekly, after: one. be- 
seeching glance, passed him, and wens out 
into the dank - a Histone with 
ebar senees until he heard outer 
Goer close apon her, and then the mageitude 
of what he had done seemed to. break in opon 


m, 

An expression of indescribable. anguish 

croused his face. 

She was his. child, after alJ, and.be had sent 

ee 

ory Of agony rom 

would recall her and beg her. pi let the 

cout be to himself what it would. re 

ses caste rant, a then started 
autisally towar e door. 

He flang it open, but in the little dark hall 

he fell face forward, unconscious. F 

They found him there half.an,hour later, 

but it. was then too late! She had gone ! 


ee 


OHAPTER VIL, 


Tr is not the act of a lover to. send a word 
ot apology by other lips for hie sudden leaving 
upon the first night of his betroshal, but thas 
is jast what Lionel Warrender did. He felt 
that be had tested his strength to the utmost 
Htusit, and that he dered not face, Violet 
Clifton again. 

He turned almost flercely to the lame git! 
‘beside him. 

‘ Bessie,” he oried, ‘if you have any pity 
‘for me and really want to help me, get me out 
of here, I can’t stand. it another minate ; I 
feel az if I were going mad, Toll ‘her that I 
‘am iti—anythiog, so long as you exouse my 
audden absence ; but get me ont of this.” 

“Go on! I'll tell her that you felt thas 
you must be alone with your happiness; that 
‘you could not bear-to have ovher eyes upon 
you onthis the first night of your bliss.” 

He heard the mockery of her toue, bat did 
not pause to find fauit. 

You said yon would be my friend; begic 
now. 
“Temteady. Come this way; I will show 





ploring the corroboration of Heaven, 


ivate door. Never mind; I oan walk. 
Hom doing ft tor exercise eveny day. Bather 
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painfol, ien’t is? Don’t let it dietress your 
week nerves as it does those of your future 
wife. Bah! Good-night, Lionel! Heaven 

jou, poor boy! I wish 1 knew what has 
made you do this insane thing 4q-night; but 
I am quite. sure that. it would be useless to 
ask pat Don’t forged what I aaidabout the 
revolver; itis alwaya:in its cage when every- 
t elee faile, Good: night.” 

e leaned forward and kissed her open the 
brow, Me aw oy his -— — |" in 
passing throng hall, and slipping into 
them.be turned away. At the same moment 
the.door was closed upon him, and he found 
himeelf alone under the stars, 

Tt, was bisterly cold, but the air seemed only 
to revive hie spirita, He -had not ordered his 
carziage. for an hour lster, and there was 
nothing for him to do but take a street car or 
walk. He preterzed the latter, feeling unable 
ta mages the geze of strangers. 

aire pon Snes —_ that fact 
as repeat 
to - Hewas going)to hie wife;: he, the 
betrothed husbasgd of another woman. 
_ He lavghed alond.ae the bideousness of the 
tisvation came to him, 

“T am learning tobe a scoundrel. with a 
vengeance!" he gaid 40 Bissell, bisterly. 
‘Thal be absolutely; marrying her and com 
mitting bigamy the next thing L.snow, I sup 
pease. Goad. Heaven! what:bave I done? I 
payer shongbt there was she shightess fcar.of 
her sosephing me. Is ie adisgrace, any way 
ong, pase #, uom. 3, & married man, epgaged 


innenent. wife! kna 
horrible thing before I bad. brough 
pase 2 e 
working, of tke devil straight through. I 
ongbt to; end; is. all to-night; hat somehow I 
eeem lied.49 .take. that ¢ 6 advice and 
wait. For what? Somethipg worse, per: 
hapa! No! there can be nothing worse! 
Thia is the limit!” 

Hia eyes were.benté upon éhe snow-covered 
sireeta, and it-was not until aman had placed 
a band apon bis arm that helookedup. He 


“ om Brooke!" he exclaimed, -“ That 

“Yeu. Where are you going? You were 
walking along there like Othbello—’’ 

‘‘Donls jeat, man, I am in the most 
infernal position that ever & man was, 
Brendeds.in.town,”’ 


" How does shat happen ?”* 

“I don't knew. She turned up at ihe 
hense.and made no end ofa scene,” 

ON hing. ~s teth 4 

‘Nothing. Sarely you wmy father too 
seulltom shat 4” , . 

‘ Bot, Lionel, don’t you -think even dis- 
inheritance besser than ad! this concealmens ? 
Don's you think——" 

“You don't understand it! If you did, 
then there might be some reseon dn what you 
say. Do yon think that I am afraid of 
eg os Lag ty ome to tell . 

er, bas surely you Know that. is; ig) 
ue thas is ye the Te are so 
igles Clifton | to-night to be my wife, 


** Consented,” 


id Lionel 1 ” 

There was absolute horror in she man's 
voice, and Warrender shrugged his 8 na, 

‘‘T tell you that I am in a holes bing 


hut ceath can extricate me-from, Don's think 
that T am trying to arouse yonr sympathy, for 
Tam not, You cannot think ms a worse 
at than I knew alg to be,” 

** Bus I don't underst it atall,” 

“Neither dol, I cont to be under the in- 
flaénce of some horrible. nighamaze: from 
which I moet. aweken presently. Heaven 
knows, I mish itcondé provetrue! "’ 


“Good Heaven! man, you must be mad. 
Do you mean that you are going to let ycurcel? 
Grift on to destruction like this, becavre you 
have not-the courage to right yourself? Face 
anything rathen than what you are doing! 
Have the courage of your manhood! Goand 
tell this thing to.pour father.” 

“No, no! Not that. I cannot; you muct 
not, Brooke, Wéatever comes, you must let 
me work ontmy own plans. You swore that 
you would never betray me, and your friend- 
ship has been the only sweet thing in my un. 
happy plat You ome om ma and K 
can't 6 in; bat if you yeu not only 
ruin me, but you would do a frightfal wreng 
to another that nothing could ever undo. You 
must not |!” 

‘ And do you consider this other perzon 50 
much more than you do your wife?” 

‘‘Emust. If I conld only persnace Brenda 
ta traet.me forawhile. If Poould orly induce 
her to keep silent and wait! There ie one 
thing that would end-itall—my death! I% 
would establish her, and wips out every evil. 
Bat Iam agseat coward, Daroy.” 

‘+ have almost come:-to the concinsion that 
you are. a lunatic, What are you talking 
about? Whereare you going?” 

“ To my wile. 300 come with me?” 

“Yes. Iwant te hoar the conversation 
withher, Ihave koown from the beginning 
what: was to opme ofthis, aod I warned you ; 
bat you would not liaten. Hear me, Lionel. 
You know that I am asdond of you as if you 
were my brother—that I wonld do anything 
for you consistent with my-honour— bus I will 
moi see you wroog ber. Your wife is worthy 
of the love of-any man, and I tell you frankly 
that ifthe test comes between you and her, 
my assistance goes to her. It is little enough 
thas Ioan do for her, Heaven knows; for I 
have not gsingle proof of\her marriage to offer ; 
bus I shall do all for her that lies in my 


power, 

Lionel Warrender did not reply. It is 
doubstulif be even heard the remarks of his 
fciend. He was thinking too deeply, too 
bisterly, of the awfal-situation to hear—won. 
dering what he should say to that wrorged 
wife whom he felt that be:dare not face alone. 

And how he loved her ! 

Every sentiment: of his heart and soul 
sesmed-to go out to her. Once the thought 
oocured to him that he would twke her and fly 
to some remote part of the country where he 
should never be heard from again ; and then 
he knew that that would not avert tho calam- 
ity be feared. He wae enffering as men rarely 
ever do in shige world, and what made it ali the 
harder to bear was that the fault waa little, i? 
at all, hisowa, The only sin that he had 
cammitted was in the firat concealment of bis 
marriage. 

TBhe two men statked on in pilence, both 
busy with sheir thoughts; then Lionel sud- 
denly raised his head. 

“ You have said nothing about Violet Ciift- 
— said,slowly. * You loved her, did you 
not?’ 

A cunious expression crossed the dark, 
handeome face. 

* No," he answered, quietly, ‘There waa 
& time when I thought Lioved her, bas I know 
new shat I did not.” 

They were too near. dhe entrance of the 
hotel for Warrender to reply, They entered | 


‘| together, and as coolly-aa he usvally asked for 


: guest he asked the olerk for ‘*‘ Mre. Warren- 
er."’ 
The:man: turned to she regiater. 





* Mrs. Warrender bas gone!" he answered, 
after an examination. 

Lionel started violently. 

‘*Gone!" he ejaculated. ‘' Where?” 

“That I can't say. She had no luggage. 
She paid ber bill and Ic ft the house. 

“In a carriage?” 

‘No; on foot.” 

Lionel, Warrender turned to Brooke, His | 
face was ghastly under the electric light, but , 
he wad striving valiantly to preserve bis com- ; 
| POBUTE, 





‘There is no train to her home to. nighs,” 
he said, hoazcely. ‘ What do you think i 
can mean?" 

se — she know that you intended 40 cal} ¥”* 

“Yes,” 

' There can be but one explanation, then—- 
she dezired to avoid the interview,” 

‘ Bat why—why ?” 

‘It is useless #0 seek the answer to jour 
question here. We must find her, and »¥ 
once.” 

‘¢ Bat where to look 2?" 

* You forget the attraction that tome holds: 
A woman does not cesert her child. We muat 
ficd her Lions!, and you must right the wrong: 
that you have done.” : 

“And I will, Heaven help me, let the cos® 
be what it may!” 





CHAPTER 1x, 


Wirn weasv, tottering steps Brenda left ihe 


house where all the young, hsppy years 0? her 
life had been passed. She did ‘nos realiga how 
much she had hoped until the bang of the 
front door told her that it wae all at an aad ; 
then her poor, heavy heart sunk like Jead. Bhe 
was an outcast, a disowned wife, a dishen- 
oured mother! She reslised it all fnlly az 
she stood there fora moment helpless uader 
the terrible blow that bad fallen upon her, 

What should she do? Go back there to 
that horrible place where sabe bad leks her 
child, take him with ber, and, going into zomm 
part of the world where she was unkzowp, 
live out the migerable remnant of the ytare 
left her ? 


A terrible shiver shock her from hesd io 


foot. She lifted her eyes to the stara aac 
groaned, 

‘*T shall die!” she murmured, hoazsely 
‘6} know I shall, and then what will becoms 
of my poor, helpless child? Only Hearem 
knows! only Heaven knows!” 

She bowed her head, endeavourizg io 
strangle the deep sobs that arose in ber 
throat. Her eyes were dry sud tearlegs, bub 
her heart seomed burating under tha bardem 
that was too great to bear, 

Then the lights in the streets faded. Ler 
head reeled. She pni ont her band to olaiak 
at somethiog to save heraglt from falling and 
canght an arm in her band, She know ®& 
moment later that she was leaning againas w 
man’s shoulder, but had not the strength tp 
lits ber eyes even in expression of gratisnde 
until she beard a wild voice orying in her 
ears,— 

‘*Brenda!l Itis Brenda! For the love of 
Heaven, obild, spaak to me and ieli me that E 
@m not wrong!" 

They were in the street, but neither of shens 
seamed to consider that. She staggsred bao 
from him, but he stili held ker hand closaky 
in hia. 

‘Raymond !" she whispered, ‘' my conain > 
it ia really you?” 

“ You, dear, is is I, Where are you goirg, 
Brenda? Have you forgotten the old plane 7 
This is your father’s house, child, Coma with 
me.” 

“No!” she cried, drawing back with ® 
shudder; ‘not there! Anywhere bud ihere} 
He has sent me away, Raymond, ou? of bis 
life and his home for ever! I cannot gs. Dh, 
why did you find me !—why——”’ 

*'Hoeh!" he said, almost sterply. “ Car 
yon stand? Can you walk? Come with 
me.” 

He drew her hand thropgh bis arm and bal 
led, balf oarried Ser with him, He woiked 
awiftly, seeming almoat to forges hex, hie 
brows drawn firmly, 

They walked several bicoks in silenea; temp 
he turned into a place, poor enough aa a hopse, 
He took a key from hia pocket and opensd sbe 
door, then balf carried her up the ataira, He 
pushed open the door of & small, meagrely 
furnished sitting-room, placed her on & sbaiz,, 
turned up the gs3, and stood bi fore her Make 
ing at her closely. 
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{ He was a tall man with a peculiar appesr- 
ance of age in youth. His face was lined with 
care and heartaches with which hia years 
could not keep pace. There was nothing 
unkind in hie gsz2 as it wae bent upon her, 
but only sorrow and despair. 

‘* Brenda," he said, bitverly, ‘‘tell me the 
meaning of all thie? For twolong years your 
father has never allowed me to mention your 
name in his presence. For two long, crael 
years no sign or token was ever received of 
whether you were dead or alive. I have spent 
every shilling that I have earned in striving 
fo trace you, until sometimes there has 
scarcely been bread in the house for us to eat. 
I have lived only in the hope of finding you. 
Oace or twice I thought I had succeeded, and 
I wrote you letters that I know would have 
been answered if they had ever been received, 
but none came, and then hope died within me, 
I had given-up, Brenda. yet to-night you 
come back into my life. Bat how—how? I 
find you covered by a closk that a princess 
might wear. Your fiogers flash with diamonds 
that would raneom a king. yet you are an onut- 
oaet from your father’s home. Brenda, in 
Heaven's name, what does it mean?” 

For one brief instant she started up as if to 
defend herself from the insult that he had 
offered her, then she sank wearily back in her 
cbair and closed her barning eyes. 

He looked at her anxiously for a moment, 
then knelt by her side. He took her hand 
gently and raised it to his lips. 

‘* Don’t think that I mean to reproach you, 
my darling,”’ he whispered, gently. ‘It is 
not that—it ie not that! I don't know what 
my temptation was. I am not your jadge, 

ut I swear before Heaven that the man who 
has ipjared you shall suffer! I swear before 
Heaven that I will avenge every heartache 
that you haveendured! Teil me the name of 
the wretoh who has wronged you, and by the 
God of Israel, I will kill him before I sleep! "’ 

She started up, catching the arm of the 
chair in her rigid hand. Her great burning 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 

Did she then, after all, love Lionel War- 
render so well that the mere thought of a 
threatening danger filled her with keenest 
anguish? It was bat too troe, and in that 
instant she knew it. However falee he was, 
she knew that she would soffer anything, 
endure anything rather than that any harm 
shonld befall him. Her heart seemed to close 
with a sickening sensation as she looked into 
her cousin's determined face, 

“ What are you saying?’ she demanded 
hoarsely. 

‘What I mean!” he angwered, so quietly 
that her heart thrilled with fear. ‘Tell me 
but his name, and if he refases to right the 
eg that he has done you, shen I will kill 

m ” 

She looked at him, horrified to silence. 
She felt his hot breath upon her cheek, under- 
stood the dall glow in hie eyes, felt the resola- 
tion within his breast through the tones of his 
voice, 

She drew her hand from him and covered 
it with the other, as if ber hold of herself 
would impart courage. 

* You are wrong—all wrong,” she said, 
heavily. ‘' There is no one; no one at ali who 
has wronged me!” 

He arose and stood before her, looking dowa 
Upon her sorrowfally. 

“ Will you awear that, Brenda?”’ 

Her eyes fell. 

Bhe dared not; and he knew she would not 
dare unless she had spoken the trath, 

He tarned away with a bitter sigh. 

* You need not have tried to lie to me!” 
he eaid, miserably, ‘*You were always too 
trathfal to ever deceive anyone, You could 
not do it, dear; and even if you will not tell 
me I shall find ont for myself Do you thiok 
I don’t know? Did you think I conld not 
read every line of your secret in your face? I 
could tell it all to you as well as you can tell 
it to me, except the name, but I shall discover 
that also. I ghall discover sooner or later, 





because, whatever comes, I shall never lose 
sigh: of you for one moment of your life. Aud 
as soon I discover I shall kill him!” 

* Raymond, you are speaking wildly. For 
the love of Heaven, think! Even if what you 
say were true, and some one had wronged me, 
what could his death accomplish ?”’ 

** Vengeance |” 

Tae word rang through the silent room like 
a bell. A horrible shiver passed over Brenda’a 
excited fi,are, 

‘‘Have you forgotten the words of the 
Sariptures: ‘Vengeance is mine. I will 
repsy ?’” she asked, almost below her breath. 

H+ raised hia eyes heavenward, his face 
white a3 death, and answered, slowly,— 

‘*T bave not forgotten the old Mosaic law, 
‘ Ao eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth.’ I 
cannot make of him what he has made of you. 
I cannot make him an outcast from his 
father’a home, because the male leper is for- 
given, while hia victim ia hounded from the 
face of the earth; bat I oan kill him—and I 
will!” 

‘Raymond! ” she cried, falling upon her 
knees and seizing his ice-cold hand between 
hers, ‘‘for the love of Heaven recall your 
words! You cannot briag my lose lifs back 
tome, You cannot make of me the girl you 
loved in the dead long ago by staining your 
soul with a crime. Tell me that you did not 
mean it, and I will swear to you upon my 
honoor that I will never see him from this 
night as long as I live.” 

* You love him atill, then ?”’ 

“' Heaven help me, yes!" 

‘¢ Then you will not tell mehia name? You 
will shield him from jastice? Bat the Raler 
above will not have it, Brenda. I shall dis- 
cover." . 

‘* Raymond, listen to me!” 

“1 will listen to you for sver, my darling, 
if you choose to speak, bat you cannot tarn 
me from my purpose. Novthing under heaven 
could do that; Iam determined! I shall seck 
night and day until I fiad him; I shall search 
the earth from end to end. Then, when he 
stands before me, I shall kill him like the 
reptile that he is |" 

There waa not a quiver of a mauacle in the 
set, atill face. There was not even a gleam of 
anger in it to give her hope. It was she dall 
determination of an unchangeable man. He 
loved her with a love that knows not death; 
but she could not move him, and she knew it. 

He saw that she was tired, after a time, and, 
with a gentle tenderness that touched her 
strangely, he left her there to sleep 

‘You will fiad a bed there, in the next 
room,” he said to her, as he kissed her good- 
night. ‘ I shall tell mother that you are here ; 
bat she will not come to you until morning, 
as ' know you would wish. Don't be afraid. 
From this time on, for ever, there will be a 
watoh-dog at your elbow that will protect you 
fromevery harm. Good night, Breada!” 

Tnen, when he had gone, she flung herself 
down beside the little window and looked up 
at the cold, silent sky. 

‘‘Ah, Heaven!" she moaned, '' what am I 
todo? Tnisia more than I can bear! He 
will kill him—xill Lionel. And, after all, he 
ie my hneband—my hasband, and—and I love 
him! Father help me to save him—help me 
to conceal his identity.” 

She bowed her head upon the window-asill, 
and remained there some moments; then 
some horrible thought came to her, and she 
spruog up with a barely repressed scream, 

‘*My child!" she gasped. “My baby! I 
dare not gotohim! I dare not claim him! 
It woald mean hie father's death. I dare 
not—dare not! Oh, Heaven! what have I 
done that I should be cursed like this?" 





CHAPTER X. 


Dorie all the hours of that long, oruel, 
night Brenda never once arove from her 
crouching position before the window. She 
did not weep; her grief and terror ware too 





great for tears. She sat there staring with 
great, shining eyes straight into the dark, 
silent heavens, striving to think, and 
straggling againet the horrid!e numbing agony 
that was upon her. 

Death [—that was what she wanted, what 
she prayed for. She saw clearly that to save 
hia father’s life she mus* abandon the child 
whom she worshipped, and death was prefer. 
able to that. 

Then as the cold grey of morning broke, 
she bowed her haggard face apon her knees, 
Bome degree of consolation—ift consolation 
the grewsome feeling might be called—oame 
to her. 

‘If I were dead,” she whispered, ‘‘ Lionel 
would be sorry for the terrible wrong that he 
hae done; he would acknowledge my baby; I 
woald be out of hia way; the child neal be 
better off than starving with an abandoned 
mother, and Lionel would be free. I am only 
in the way; Iam not needed by any one on 
earth! My father would forgive me when he 
knew the trath. Oh, itis better so—much 
better sc—much better! Heaven will know 
the temptation and forgive me. I will ask 
Lionel to tell my father the trath, to clear me 
of the sin of which he has acoused me, and he 
will surely not refase his dead wife a favour 
that he woald not grant to the living one—and 
80 small a one!” 

Still not a tear dimmed the awfal bright- 
ness of her eyes, She arose from her position 
upon the floor and straightened out her 
aching limbs. The first red rays of the rising 
gun stole through the window, falling oaress- 
ingly upon her dark, gracefal head. She 
glanced about her, not the slightest wavering 
in her expression. In a corner of the room 
was a litsle shabby writing-table, and without 
even & sigh she sat down to it. 

Har hand trembled slightly, bat not with 
irresolation, ae ahe dipped the pen into the ink. 
Tae deepest grief in her sore heart was the 
thought of never seeing her child again; yet 
she wrote firmly,— 


“ My Drag Aoanes,— 

‘The very worat has happened. I 
promised to consult you before acting under 
any impu'ss, bat there are reasona why I can- 
not keep my word. I am in aa bitter trouble 
as any that hae ever darkened a life. I am 
suffering for the sin of disobedience, I am* 
only in the way, Agnes, and Heaven will for- 
give me that I cannot bear it longer. It is 
not that I have lost my courage, bai it is 
much better for all concerned in this awfal 
affair that I should die, You have been my 
single friend, dear girl, and I beg of you shat 

ou would not desert my poor, helpless child 
mn the hour when he will need you most. 
Give him the love that hia mother would have 
given if Heaven had willed her poor life 
differently, and keep him from the knowledge 
of my unbappy fate if you can, 

‘* Heaven bless you and keep you from the 
misery that has befallen me. As a last favour, 
I reqaeat that you give the enclosed to my 
husband with your own hands. Be good to 
my unfortanate child for my sake and for 
Heaven's sake | 

** Your most wretched friend, 
“ Brenpa WABBENDEB.’’ 


Bhe read it over carefally when she had 
completed it. It sounded so cold, so bleak, 80 
barren of feeling to her; and yet there was 
nothing else that she could say when her heart 
was breaking. 

She folded it up and placed ii in an 
envelope; then the pen was dipped into the 
ink again. 

Bat the ink dried while the pen was atill 
poised in the air. The red sun stole through 
the window-pane and fell upon the page, 
seeming to dye the white sheet with blood. 
Bhe shivered slightly as she saw it, bat still 
there was no hesitation. 


“My Huspanp,— 
“I am addressing you for the last time 
on this side of eternity, for to-morrow I shall 
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have entered that land where my poor life can 
no longer stand between you and your honour, 
to answer to my Maker for the crime of self- 
destruction. If I could but have died believ- 
ing you true, Lionel. But there, I meant to 
utter no word of reproach, for in epite of the 
oruel past and the pitiably short fuvure, I love 
you, and Iam dying to save you from your- 
self and the consequences of your folly. 

‘* You must forgive me that I am aanns 
this additional sorrow into your life, for 
know it will be a sorrow to you; but in my 
ignerance and inexperience it is the only way 
open to me. I want to say no word to add to 
your grief and shame; but in this Jast hour, 
when death is already at my side, 1 hope the 
thought that I still love you, and that I 
forgive you, will be some consolation. 

**I am dying, dear, to leave you free; bat 
after I am-~gone will you not grant me two 
requesta? The first is, that you lift the dis- 
honour from our son’s life by acknowledging 
him born in wedlock. Remember it isa dying 
mother who asks this of you, and as you hope 
for mercy before the judgment seat of Heaven, 
Icharge you not to disregard it. It cannot 
harm you after the wife who stood in your 
= is dead. It is for that I am dying—that, 

#0 save you from the vengeance that would 
come if I lived. Do not make my sacrifice 
useless. I beseech it of yon as I beseech 
mercy of Heaven. 

“The other is, that you tell my poor old 
broken father the truth. It ia to lift bis 
curse from my life that I ack it—a curse that 
I dare not have follow me in death. 

‘“* Be kind to my baby, Lionel. Your heart 
is not all hard. Try to love him, remember- 
ing that be will have no mother. band to guide 
him in the right path, no mother-love to save 
him from danger. Do thia for the sake of her 
who loved you too well to burden your life, and 
who bids you a long farewell ! 

“ Baenpa.” 


Not a sob, not a moan broke the horrible 
stillness of the room as she finished and folded 
the letter. She appeared jike a creature cut 
out of marble in the dread inertness that had 
fallen upon her; but it did not last long. 

She lifted the letter mechanically, folded it, 
put it in an envelope and adcressed it, then 
inclosed it in the one she had addressed to 
Agnes Blunt, 

Another followed to Raymond Bernstein, 
her cousin, in which she begged of him, for 
eee to ppare the husband whom she had 

loved. 

“'T was hia wife,” she wrote; ‘ I swear that 
to you, Raymond, and the sin ia not hie, but 
mine. When he acknowledges our little child, 
as he will do, I pray youtake him by the 
hand and tell him that you forgive him for 
the wrong tbat you have done him even in 
thought. It is my last request, dear cousin, 
and by the great love that you bore me, I pray 
you to grant is.” 

“Tam going before Heaven with a lie upon 
my lips as well ag a sin upon my soul,” she 
whispered, monotonously, to herself; ‘but 
Heaven will forgive me. He who knows our 
temptations will understand.” 

She slipped the letters into her pocket and 
looked about her. The sun was shining 

bily ; the rattle of the carts in the streets 

e of the throbbing life about her, and she 
shuddered as she realised how soon she should 
leave it all for ever! A great pity entered her 
heart for herself, and a tear dimmed her eye 
as she thought of that little crowing obild 
whose tiny lips had never yet framed the sweet 
word ‘‘ mother.” 

“Tt is madness!" she muttered, throwing 
up her head and endeavouring to banish the 
thought. “I must not, dare not think,” 

Bhe tottered {to her feet and stood for a 
moment listening intently, Not a sound 
broke the stillness of the house. 

She fastened up her hair, put on her cloak, 
and softly ed the door, 


Btill not a sound! Very softly she crept 
down the stairs. The door opened readily 





enough from the inside, and she let herself 
noiselessly into the street, 

Very rapidly she walked to the neareat post- 
tffice and asked for stamps. With bands 
that scarcely trembled, she dropped the letters 
into the box, hesitated for a moment, then 
with bowed head she walked onward. 

The river was euch a little distance. Aé 
another time she would have thought it a long 
walk; but it seemed piteousty short upon that 
morning. She meant to end all her avffering 
there. The cold waves would drown her 
sorrow. 

That was as ehe bad planned it. 

But there was bustle and confusion about 
the piers. Life—everywhere joyous, throb. 
bing life, Even the workmen seemed happy 
to her, because they were granted ths blessed 
privilege of living. It had never seemed 40 
sweet to her, 

Bbhe leaned et a post in the most 
seoladed epot snd looked about her. 

How dark and turbulent the water looked 
even under all the brilliant sunshine! Would 
her little child ever know that she had 
perished under one of them ?; 

A hideous eob that threatened to strangle 
her arose in her throat. A longing tco deep 
for words filled her heart to lock upon that 
little face again, to feel that little bead upon 
her breast. Her very soul seemed bursting 
with the cesire. She must see him—ber 
baby—once more before the dark waves closed 
for ever above her head. 

Bat those letters were gone beyond recall, 
and then there was her fear of Raymond 
Bernstein. She was striving to nerve herself 
for the fatal plange when sometbing—she 
knew not what—came floating down the river. 

Bhe looked at it, fascinated, for a moment 
as the waves washed it toward the shore; 
then a wild ory burst from her lips. 

** Look!” she abrieked to one of the work- 
men, pointing her finger toward the dark 
object painfolly outlined upon the breast of 
the water. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, look and 
tell me what ie that awful thing !"’ 


(Zo be continued.) 








HILDRED ELSINORE. 


eee coeeneell 
OHAPTER VII, 


Lorp NztHerton lived abroad. He had 
never spent many months in England since 
his wife’s death, and when his danghter too 
was taken from him he became more and 
more of a wanderer. He mostly spent the 
winter in the sunny south, while in the spring 
and summer he settled down in a quaint old 

town, where, surrounded by bis books 
and waited on with affectionate aseiduity by 
his old soldier-servant, time passed pleasantly 
enough, 

He was the Jast of the direct line; at hia 
death the peerage of Netherton would be 
extinct, the estate and its revenue would 
revert to a distant cousin, a young soldier, of 
whom the Earl heard nothing but good. The 
old man’s private fortune and large savings 
were at his own disposal, and there was a 
good deal of speculation among his acqvaint- 
ance as to what he would do with them. 

In the quaint old German town where the 
Earl spent so much of his time, there Jived a 
literary man named Devenish, who was 
believed by 2 good many people to have a 
good chance of Lord Netherton’s savings. 
Mr. Devenish was a great favourite in the 
little English colony at Michendorf. To 
begin with he was a bachelor, and in a com. 
munity where women preponderated very 
largely on unattached man was a rarity. 
Then he was decidedly good-looking ; he had 
ample mesns for bie simple wants, and yet 
was not rich enough to make other people 
feel an unpleasant sense of poverty; and last, 
but not least, there was a tinge of mystery 





about him which ladies found decidedly 
attractive. 

He bad arrived in Michendorf ; anddenly, no 
one knew from where he came, or what made 
him pitch his tent in the little old-world town. 
He brought no letter of introdtotion ; he had 
not an acquaintance in the place; but thera 
was something in hie aristocratic bearing, in 
his handsome, sunburnt face, which impressed, 
everybody, and a fortnight after his first 
appearance in the English church all the 
best English families, and a good many of 
the German ones, had called on him and 
pronounced Mr, Devenish an acquisition. 

But it was Lord Netherton to whom the 
stranger seemed most drawn. The Earl was 
old enough to have been hia father, for, in 
spite of a few silver threads in bis dark hair, 
everyone agreed Mr. Devenish could not be 
much over thirty. Between the two a close 
friendship sprang up, and it was generally 
taken for granted that whenever anything 
bappened to the old nobleman Mr. Devenish 
would find himself handsomely remembered in 
the will. 

Lord Netherton strolled into bia friend’s 
abode the morning after hia return from 
England. Devenich had been reading, but be 
flang away the book as hie old friend entered, 
and welcomed him warmly. 

** Back again, my lord! I hope you had a 
pleasant journey and enjoyed your visit to 
England.” 

‘** T ahall never go back to Loamshire as long 
as I live,” said the Earl, sadly, ‘I went 
down to the eastle and spent anightthere. I 
wanted to have a last look at the place my 
wife made such a happy bome for me—but it 
was & mistake.” 

The younger man smiled half-sadly, 

“T think, Lord Netherton, it is always & 
mistake to go back to any place where one 
bas been happy; but what troubled you? 
Had your agent been urfaishfal? Was your 
property neglected ?”’ 

‘* Everything was in perfect order; bu I 
bad not been shere for nearly twenty years, 
I felt like a stranger, and the only oreaturs 
from whom I expected a welcome was dead.” 

“T remember now, You told me your 
daughter's dearest friend lived at Littis 
Netherton.” 

"She never lived there, Devenish, I believe 
that ia what bas pot me ont, I have been 
under a delusion for seventeen years. When I 
gave the living of Little Netherton to Charles 
Elsinore I believed hie wife was my Hildred's 
dearest friend, Lucy Tempest ” 

‘* Lucy Tempest bas been dead for years," 
said Mr. Devenieh, guickly. ‘ 7 could haye 
told you that much, Lora Netherton!” 

‘* Ts peems everyone knew it but me. It 
was a love match, Devenish, and, if you'll 
believe me, the man had forgotten her in a few 
months. He actually married again within a 
year of her death.” 

“For money or for love?” 

‘‘Not for money,” said the Earl, with a 
shudder, “ for he looks as poverty-stricken 
a8 ® man can ; an¢—he said—not forlove. He 
was alone in the world with his child, and I 
suppose be hed no backbone, and so he 
married the first woman who thought she 
would like to be hia second wife.” 

‘Did you see her?” 

“ Whom?" 

‘¢ Mra. Elsinore.” 

‘*No; I didn’t want to. I saw the child, 
Luoy’s girl, you know. She was called after 
my daughter, another Hildred. She is a 
pretty creature. I should like to do some- 
thing for ber, Devenieh." 

«* I¢ wouldn't be difficnlt,’’ said the younger 
map, smiling; ‘ you are her father’s patron 
and ber mother's friend. Mr. Elsinore 
couldn't resent any kindness you might show 
his daughter.” 

“ He doesn’t look as if he had spirit to 
resent apyshing,” said the Earl, ratber cor. 
temptnously. ‘She is a pretty child. 
should like to do something for ber.” 

« Her grandmother will probably anticipate 
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“pou, ‘ anid Davenish, quietly. ‘ Lady Tem. 
yewe mitet be a very rich woman, and that 
ehild is her only surviving relation.” 

‘Eas Earl opened hia eyes. 

“OQeme you are behindhand this time, 
Devenish. Lsdy Tempest is dead, and she 
Soft her whole property to a stranger.” 

*' Tact like her,”’ said Mr. Devenish, gravely. 
“She waa ong ot the most heartlese women I 
over ment” 

“Did you Kuow her well?” 

Mr. Devenish parried the question. 

“E @az not a favourite of bers. Lord 
Wetherton, did you see Captain Trefusis, and 
gnake the soqusintance of your heir?” 

“No, I didn’t,” the old man smiled. “I 
isenrd @ good deal about him, and I am sure 
ihe wifl arsike a worthy master for Netherton 
Castle: bat I didn’t see him. I am too old 
4a make new friends, and I don't believe in 
daring for people joss because they are your 
distuns hiadred, You, who have no drop of 
sey blood in your veins, are dearer to me than 
Hiagb Trefaeie can ever ba!” 

Bat, close as was their friendship, Lord 
Nererton knew nothing of Mr. Devenieh's 
geet. Efe would have been astonished could 
he Rave seen the young man after he had left, 

ming ap and down the room like a caged 

ict, att expression of feverish restlessness on 
tiis bancdeome face. 

“Sra I go back?” he asked himeelf, 
bitterly, epeaking aloud unconsciously in his 
sgiterion. ‘ After ten years of exile, I am free 
at fast to return to my native land—shall I go 
back f “ 

Ee etopped abruptly in his walk, and threw 
bimecif down on a low chair as though wearied 
out tn mind end body. 

“(ts was a mad act,” he muttered to him- 
weit. ‘‘ England was wide enough for us to go 
oar different waya. Why, becanse I could not 
have whats { longed for, did I condemn myself 
éoexite? Ten yesra, the best years of my life, 
gone— wasted ; nothing to show for them; and 
me v teat the barrier is removed, and I am free 
#o tetare to England if I would, what is the 
ase? 

“Tea years of exile must have changed me. 
Sip dearcet friende would not know me, I 
Jom‘? ecppoze through the length and breadth 
of Eogiand there is a human creatare who 
oaks welcome my home-coming. I should be 
doueticr in England than I am here," 

Bar shia decision did not prevent hia 
dropping a word to Lord Netherten a few 
dsye fater ; nothing defiaise, only jast a hint 
te wight ran over to England when the 
Summer came. 

“Wait til! Iam gone,"’ said the old man, 
eageriy. ‘I am ssventy-eight, Devenish, and 
I ehalin’t laet much longer; don't grudge me 
the oniy companionship value in the evening 
of my liéfe.’’ 

4&n@ oq. Devenish waited. Afterall, whas 
cause weg there for haste? There was no one 
in England expecting him; no one counting 
the weets and days to his return, 

The Hari learned more of hie favourite’a 
history after this than he had ever heard 
heisce. 

Mr. Devenieh owed most of bis modest 
inosme to a legacy from a friend he had made 
eabcoad, an old man whose only gon had taken 
# great fency to the young traveller. 

“it was passing strange,” esid Mr. 
Devenieh; “young Ralph had a happy home, 
& fatier who idoliced him, good prospécrs, 
sed ample wealth. The fever ateacked umboth, 
it epsred me, and carried him off in the prime 
of hie youth.” 

“ And you stayed with his father?" 

“Z gouldn’t well help it,” said Devenieh, 
“with @ sigh, ‘'ke seemed to adopt me in hia 
gen'e tend, and I had no one to care whet 
becarmse of me. We travelled ‘half over the 
wortd together, and when he died and left me 
tia fortane I came here,” 

4nd Lord Netherton, Hetening to thesimpls 
giocy, oever guessed that Daverish thud 
aired the romance of his life, a romance 





me last page was closed before he left Exg- 
and, 1 

‘tT shall leave that lite’ gitl a fegavy,"’ the 
Earl caid, suddenly, to Déevenivt ote Huninter 
avening. ‘ I hope Her ttep: motiier won't take 
it away from her. I wish yor would be her 
trustee,” 

‘Mra, Elsinore conign't ‘rob her ‘child, 
the law wouldn’s tet her,’ replied Jim 
Devenish, simply ; ‘ but I'll be trustee if you 
like, Lor Netherton.” 

Ne intpirstion wartied fhe old nobferban 
that the girl he wishe@'fo save was 6ven then 
in sore strsita for the want of money. He 
never dreamed shat pressure was being put on 
Hildréd Etstrore from all ‘sides to’ thake ‘her 
aocept David Gibson. At bevertty. the 
mind moves bat tibwly. Lid Netherton 
resolved to benefit Hifdred at hid death, whith 
he thought cotld not be far distant; hexiever 
troubled abou: how the ‘poor child migh¥, bo 
getting On mtanWHWe, And‘s‘tho even - 
ing on whioh he fixed the amourisof ber légkoy, 
rs — othe g father oo. Regs was 

istening to the pltadiigs ‘of Hex lover. 

“You will say , My darling,” trged 
David. 
ask you to come to me just yer, if only you 
will promise sone Gay t0 be my wife.” 

** Will ‘you give me till #6-mortow?” aha: 
besought him. ‘David, you ‘sre very gene- 
roug to care for me, aid I wonld trust you 
willingly, only—I don’t love you. Wifl you 
give me till to-morrow 7” 

‘SI will give you three days,” be answered, 
kindly ; ‘bat, oh! ty Jittle love, be mercifal, , 
and don’t refase me." 

He was gone. Fora few moments Hildred 
lay perfectly still on the shabby aofa. The 
air laden with the scent of reses and mignon. 
etta came in from the window and 
fanned her cheeks—she did not even feel it, 
Her mind was filled with bat ons thought; the 
question she bad to decide—shou!d she m6. 
David Gibdson’s wife? 

If only ebe had liked him lesa it would have 
been easier; bat David had been so to 
her all her life. She had clung to hin in 
childish troubles ‘ae to sonre big’ brother. She 
knew he wae loyal and true, and yet she could 
not love him. 

She never blinded herself to this. She never 
tried to belisve that “fove would come,” She 
felt that if she miarried David one-half of ber, 
the higher, nobler pars, mast slumber for all 
time. 

She had thoughts Bnd feelings he could not 
understand, dreams anda yas into which 
he could not enter. She might foros her 
body into the dalt nncongenial reund of duties 
awaiting her at Highlands Farm, but her 
mind—— if she wearied now, would she.not. 
weary & hundred.times more then. 

She would be jast like a poor caged bird ; 
and oh, Heaven, helpher! would she.not. grow 
in time 40 hate the band that imprieoned 
her—her husband's? 

‘*7 cannot do it,” came at last from the: 
girls overoh beart. “I eannot de ‘It, 


arged 
Mother will be dreadfully angry. I sbali have: : 


to go away and work for my own living; bat: 
I sink father will ‘amd working: 
ever so hard will bebetser'than mMmafrying: podr 
old David juss for the sake¢ot shbme-aad food) 
and clothes," 

The door opened, and Mre. Hisinereappéated., 
Bho had not epént @ pleasant ‘evening, for she: 
had fels it her duty toentighten Mertha as to 
the’objeot of David's visit, and Marthe had 
been decidedly too catidid in her comments. 

‘\Dréda would: be miserable with hint,” 
said the sixteen-yekr old fage; “ he .céin't 
understand any of tke things she onres for.’ 

* He ie-very' fot of her.” 

"Ob, I know,” said Martha, rather ‘bit- 
tethy, “he is fon@ of bes. He wodld like to 
shit her up in a glisa edge and ‘worship hex, | 
bet it woulda’ niwke Dreda happy; wid 
David is nrach ‘ton geod to be married just 
because he can wifard to ‘& wile,” 


“You shall not be Hurried, I won’t'| Prac 


'to something differém., T am w pobr 





Mrs, Hicitore ‘felt: ae her training ‘Had 


tailed utterly. Here was her favourite; Martha, 
atiteg apainet ber: 

‘J mever thought you woukd turn -ageias 
your niother.”’ 

‘TT don’t, mother.” 

* You'are ready to encourage Hitdeed in her 
disvbddienos, to make her ¢urn'up her nose-as 
a most deserving young men.” : 

“David’é ntore than that,’ cried Martha, 
hotly. “ He's got & good ‘tue beartyand ha 
oaghtm’s to have Hitdred ‘jast because he’s 
well off, They’d both be miserdbte, for they'd 
never orderstand exolrother, and-thity deserve 
something better’ and! with thétrthe-eceond 
Mise E‘sinore floonced ont of ttc reom; and 
the mo strer ‘to fear; im spite of her-boing 
only sixteen, Martha knew toe much. about 
love. 

‘Well, Bildred,” eaid Mrs, Dieinore; mean- 
iagty, ‘wha have-yow tovtell me? ” 

Hildred felt-alb her cottage coving outat 
ber fioger tips, batfot ali that he? nfiett was 
madeup. Ste wood netmarry Devi it: she 
wae sent away that vey night in-disp race: 

“Nothipg, meme,” 

"Oh, you are 1’? returned the matron, 
viealy; “bas these thiage have to de 
spokewof'cr there: wotld be no wed I 
anrdelighted at David'y wishes ;'H sReie 
a goodtellow, and, with nine gitle, ivésm blote- 
ing'tochave the eldest: eng’ £2.” 

“ But, mactme,; 1 am nor going fo marry 
David, I asked him to give me tith t# moreow, 
and be-eaid he would)wait three day,” 

‘©1f you askbd‘for tines that was eqadiveient 
to‘socepting him." 

“I believe & mesdutte éty,” adutitsed Ha- 
dred; “bat when tielwas gone I sww Eb obaRin’s 
doit, Heis so good! and génerous; it! woald 
be mean to take all he tag and give him 
nothing; szia I don’t love bim-—-F ntver 
shell.” 

«6 You'are talking Hke's | sentimental iid,” 
said ber stepmothbr, savagely, “‘ Yorows your: 
self you ‘Nite ' David Gibson. I don’t suppose 
you care more for anyone else?”’ 

Daring gr ihre 

o %, , . wien 
you sre sewsted down at Highlands Fare with 
no Guy bar oe ee 
feel you Owe iim everything you woon: 
to'lovelim., You would wo cvenp eiabaiegal 
ityou didnot.” 

“ Esti Eahould get to hate ‘hixn,”' Hildeed 
whispered. ‘ Just the feeling I owed*veny- 
thing tothfin, tint I tad: to one elke te-tork fo, 
and that I was tied to David for ever: all 
that woald drive me mad—or kit me |” 

‘‘I think you are mad now,” said Mes. 
Elvsiacw, tarchiy. “ What do you ¢appose is 
to Beoumte of us aH if you qoerrel.with your 
breudcenid boster like this? Ydur-fidther haz 
only two bnndrefl'a your; the ee 
Caen” ean rapes 


Twi go sway,"onkd! Hikdeed, wadly; “I 
wilt “$¢y° and ‘earn ’ my own! living. I don't 
mind how hard I work, bat I ehanetmarry 


for a home." 
your fingers to ‘the bore," 
q Ht you ‘murrid David, 
you would be able ‘to help your ‘father. 
Mistress of a good house like that, thett’s 
many ‘a little t#ing you codld do -for a8, 
besides ining ‘ome or two ‘of the cbildrén 
with ‘you pretty bfeeh, Bd, there, I wiwsys 
eeid you were sa selfteh git, and I’waerigh?.’ 

Hildred wae nov @isxppointed int her futher 
—the Revtor understood. z 

Hie wife-guve ‘her own version of the affair, 
bor ‘Gberise Ettore ‘went thto hie seady, 
called Hildred, and fastened tie odoor on 
thetmselves, wirife’ he 46ld her-very stosply' she 
was free vo piésse' herself. 

*' Youtg Gitsor id & fellow," ‘the 
Reoter estd, siamply, * if ‘you ‘obetd ‘intve 
cated forhim, I could have given -you'to him 
without a fear; Bat, my'darling, hédd dot 

‘Ag theese: ptople ere, you were boro 
row) ‘bet ny famity Meld thet owt onto io 
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Yorkshire, and your mother was the belle of a 
London seasop, the chosen friend of Lady 
Hildred Oarr—Lord Netherton's only child.” 

The girl was looking so astonished that he 
explained,— 

‘Your own mother, Hildred, not my 
present wife. My dear, the truth was kept 
from you in all kindness, but I think the time 
has come for yonto know it. I married again 
when you were a baby, Hildred, and my wife 
has been a good mother to you.”’ 

The worda were a revelation ; they explained 
30 much to Hildred: why Mrs. Eisinore had 
neverfoved her as she loved the others; why, 
ever since she could temember anything, she 
had Sele kerzelf to bevone apart. 

“Pepa,” said the poor child, bravely, ‘I 
cannes erry David, bat I will go away. I 
knoweae@pher won't be able to bear the sight 
_ — 

passed his “caressingly 
pretty. Bead. 


over her 
Hildred ; 


“ Your aunt@ent you a 
she wants you tego and see her.” 

Mrs. Warrington was not rich—none of the 
Elsinores wers--bat. she ames several degrees 
more prosperou# than ctor of Little 
Netherton, 

Sbe had not mct her brother for years til 
he claimed her hospitality for ove night; amd 
something in his tired, patisnt face had 
touched ber heart and made her send that 
really warm invitation. 

“* Are you suse papa ? 

‘Quite. Bueste said ‘one of the girls,’ and 
you are the eldest, so it iz your 


Besides, Hildred, though my sister is nota | chanes, 


zich woman, she moves in very good society, 
and knows far more of the world than I do. 
I should think she might be able to find you 
some situation where in return for your 
services you could improve youreeif in music.” 

The child—she was only eighteen—looked 
into his face with tear.dimmed eyes. 

** Papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ won't you pleace 
toll eg gerething bons my. .mosher-—my-own 
mo ” 

‘*Bhe was very, beautifal, my. dear;and: we 
loved each other so. well.that sherwas content 
#0 give up wealth.and station, home and 
iit i yh od obet Peal kept 

eina east only . kept 
her with meslevyen months, and when Son tats 
me it seemed the lighs of my life.went- ous.” 

“Bat you married again?" breathed 
Hildred, with almost an accent of re 

“IT married again, my dear, and my. second 
wife has been a good and faithfal friend .to, 
me. I am, deeply attached. :to. her.; but;ehe 
never filled your mather’s.place. in my. heart. 
Hildeed, love like shat comes bnt.once,"’ 

And looking into-hia face his daughter know 
he meant,jast what be said, and. that though 
her mother had. been dead sighteen long years, 
and for seventeen of ¢hem another woman had 
borne hia name, yet the void -in his heart .wae 
Still unfilled, aud is was.the memory of -his 
own love story which made him so; 
understand his child. Mrs. EHlsinare .was 
simply farions when she heard -thas Hildred 
was to be.allowed torefuse. David Gibson, and. 


‘hen, instead of being packed off to earn her 


own living.ae best.she could, was.to have: the 
pleasare of visiting her aunt. The Reotor’s 
Wife had geeged. Mra. Warrington's position 
pretty correctly,.and: knew that if nos 40 be 
called rich, sha was.yet:in. far easier circum~ 
stances than her. brether. 
pico,” she. told Hildeed, bii- 
terly, “you've always been: éhe. bane of my 
life, and I expect you always will Yeu're 
allowed to flout. an honest man, and go off 
pleasure-seeking. while my girle stay and work 
hard at home, if-your--mother was such a 
dine ods inn pity her family don't do some- 
thing you, I brought. your father fitsy 
pounds &-year, which hagone into she;house- 
Keeping aver since I married him, I never 
heard his firas. wife brought him. filty,pence.” 
“ Hush, my dear !’ camte the R-ctor’s,voice, 
unexpectedly breaking in on the.segne. Ha, 
had been passing, and overheard the Isat 





taunt, 60 came to Hildred’s rescue, ‘‘ Hush, 
it ia not the child's fault she can’t think quite 
as wedo; and, as to money, if she did not 
bring me a dower, my Lusy brought me 
something more valuable, since it was for her 
sake Lord Netherton gave me this living. 
It is quite true,” he went on, noting the 
incredulity on his wife's face, ‘‘ she and hia 
daughter, Lady Hildred Osrr, were great 
friends. The Earl was at cur wedding.” 

* Well,” said Wire. Elsinore, when her 
hasband having, as he hoped, 
propitiated her, “if that's seue, porhaps Lora 
Netherton wif Isave something Hiidred ?”’ 


“ F don"texpect a "ghe sald, siewpty. 
‘Ham qnite willing to work. livang, 
it tant Rabie con fiad ne 0 claunilinn; 
and fenly you'd fo me, mother, and 
wish, me ‘good 1” I ehoaldn’s mind 


any 
Maw. Etsiaone intimated.cbe might think of 
it; bot help opme to, Hitired from-an umex- 
Farid state telly appreoiated 
avid's father amiianether a 
the sacrifices whicthmma@e.#he girl leave her 





oa and Goemn’t matter ; butthers's 
@ @eal of wear and tear in married life, 
Hildred, and if it hadn’s love to emoothe it the 
chain'ld be hard and irksome. Davy’s a 
man and must bear his own burden; but I 
don't see anyone's a right to cast it up to you 
that-you eouldn’t do'sa-he wished,” 

And David's own farewell was simpler 


still, 

‘* Heaven bless. yon, Deda, darling; and if 
ever theze comes-a day. when you feel you can 
change your mind, only Ist me know and I Il 
come Sparel it’a.to the other end of the 
world.” 


~-~-_: 


OGAPTER. VILL. 


Tuere wad the. abadow of ‘a great sorrow 
over 89, Delaporte-rosd. Mrs. Robson's 
customers were abliggd to sonfide their 
dresses to someone élae, for the moiher hardly, 
lefs her. daughter's sidk room. 

No. cand 5 in the parlonz window, 
for the widow could not have waited on a 
lodger had she had.one. 

Poor women! all her thoughts, all her 
energies. seamed to. centre in that upper room 
where, her only, child Jay with the crue! fever 
sapping her strength, the light of deliriam 
blazing in her beautifal eyes, and her wander- 
ing brain always troubled with the same 
dread faar that her lover bad been muriered 

his false fefsnd, 

a. Robson felts as though she must have 
heen blind all those summer Gays not-to have 
geen the attachment tetween Nan and Claade 
Modtland ; bet she had been used to a young 
man abouts the house ever since her daughter 
was & ohild,and after the gtYl grew up it never 
entered she mother’s head. any of her lodgers 
would, ntake leve to ber. 

Besides, Nan waa ‘not Tike other girls; whe. 
seemed to.have mo-thonght. of flirtationa and 
such things. Hér “storiey" took all her 
interest; and if.anyons had asked her, the 
widow would Have declazed in good faith thas 
Nan had no tioia to think of ‘love or Jovers. 

It muss have been an exiva parg.to the 
mother. a8 she watched hy Nan’s. sick-bed fo 
realize how tfterly her d had daceived her. 
No.one could listen to the girl's ravings with. 
out seeing her. whole bests was, Olande Mait- 
land's, and. that ‘she, regarded. héraelf as bis 


=| 


of him to ber mother as indifferently as if he 
hsd been a atranger. 

Even in the terrible three weska between 
his disappearance and her own illness, when 
day after day her mother would exclaim at 
his mysterious silence, Nan had kept her own 
counsel and never betrayed her secret until she 
heard Dr, Tacker euggess her lover had met 
with foul play. 

As the deoter had told Guy Bertram, he 
took..am. Uwusual ioteress in Nan because be 
bad@Asaown her from.a child. 

He proved this by undertaking the long 
journey into Biankshire, simply becauce he 
would not Ieave @ stone unturned in his 
efferseto find themissing man. Hia partner 
might exslaimathie giving up the best part 
ofa. day to theexpedistion, but the doctor per- 
sisted; as he tela Mr, Friar after hie-return, 
if hevead-mot gone he should always have felt 
‘Bebed-miesed a chance. 

dohn Friar was much younger; indesé. he 
dnedi only jant been admitted a javior partaer 
‘on. paying. sum of money, i from an 


aherited 
j|-weet, tox a third share of Dr. Tucker's 


He was much attached to hie senioz, having 


} we tate —ne Wacker put it+~want of 
. incensed the. sider 


" 


“Yen don’s think that really,” replied 
John. Friat, smiling, ‘Hie had ome of the 
pleneamtest smiles you ever saw, The fect 
is, Gector, I believe if you coal fod Mr. 
Maitland and brought him to the poor girl's 
bedside, you would be doing her the werat 
turn in your power.” 

** Ig would save her life.” 

Mr. Friar shrugged bis shouldera. 

‘* Possibly; bat life ien’t.everything.” 

"Tt would make her happy.” 

Tg ja nod my idea of happiness for a.girl 
to-he tied to a. man wha ia weary of her,” 

‘* What Go you mean, Friar 2.” 

‘¢ That shere is oneexplanation of Maitiand’s 
disappearance, 80 simple it never occurred to 
you. I believe be went away because he 
was.tired of Nan—a thoroughly bad‘man coon 
tires of «a simple, trae hearted woman. He 
hadn't fhe. oonrage to tell her he had. been 
playing with her, and there must be sn end 
of id, so. he tcok himpelf off ” 

‘Bat hia clothes?" suggested the doctor, 


prosaisally, a 
‘ That ia the one wesk point in my theory. 
Lisave the clothes alone for a momen’, aud 
9" J as things from my point of view.” 
“ ell al 


'' Maitland disappeared on the twenty-ninth 
of August! Now, I have been atthe trouble to 
make ingniries at hoepitals, and of the police. 
No acoident whatever oocurred to anyone 
anewering hia description on that day. Mra. 
Robson says Do-meant to return that nizht ; if 
80, why was everything.in his room arranged 
with such epecis! care? Ths poor women 
persuaded me to look in one day, and I dedars 
to you the drawsre and boxea were ‘got-up' 
for inapection. His desk waa fall of paper, 
bat containef no sorap of writing, yet writing 
was the man’s one means of subsistence, and 
the little servant declares she emptied the 
waste-paper baskei for him three times the 
day befors! A man doesn’t destroy svery 
trace of his writing withont detign. The 
lawyers tell yon they ‘paid him over fifty pounds 
the week hefore. Either be took bis passage 
to. some distant country with pars of it, or he 
spent it in eatabliabing bimeelf in other 
lodgiogs far away from Fulham. I can't cay 
which, batI would stake my lifeonnryopirion : 
when he Jefs.Delaporte road he never meant 
to retarn.”’ . 

And. you go 80 far as to eay if we could 
find him it wonld be cruel kindness to bring 
him back?” 





promised wife, and yet ste had always spoken 
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TEX WER 


{TBE RECTOR PASSED BIS H4ND CARESSIKGLY OVER HILDBED'S PRETTY HEAD !] 


“Yes. He might be touched by Man's 
illness ; he might come back to save her life ; 
but the same motive which made him forsake 
her before would take him away again. She 
is only a plaything to bim, and he ia selfish to 
the core. You bave seen him yourself?” 

‘* Not to speak to.” 

‘* Well, you know bis appearance. He is a 
fine gentleman to the finger-tips. Sucha man 
e8 that couldn’t settle down en famille with 
Mre Robson without a sacrifice, He wouldn’t 
like his wife’s mother to make dresses and 
let lodgings, it would offend hia prejudices. 
He might marry Nan on an impulse of pity, 
rat he would be ashamed of her and let her 
see it sooner or later.” 

Dre. Tacker shook his head. He only looked 
at the medical aspect of the care. The orisia 
in Nan's illness was coming. Only sleep could 
save her, and it was his opinion those beau- 
tifal hazel eyes would never close in slamber 
until her mind was set at rest. Even now 
they always seemed to ask him what he had 
done with her lover. 

He told Mrs. Robson of his journey to 

leigh, and Mr. Bertram’s denial of all 
knowledge of Maitland's addrers. 

‘‘I can never thank you enough, sir," the 
poor woman said gratefully. ‘It was good 
of you to think of it, and it’s a comfort to feel 
everything has been tried ; bat, Dr. Tucker, I 
don’t believe Mr. Maitland is alive, or he 
couldn't have the heart to desert my child. 
I think it’s as she says, poor lamb, and he's 
met with foul play.” 

De. Tacker had meant never to leave the 
house the last hours before the crisis; but he 
was summened to an important case a mile 
‘ff. The wife of a well-to-do shopkeeper was 


expecting her first cbild, and needed Dr. 
Taoker’s skill. He knew he might be detained 
till morning ; there was nothing for it but to 
ak hia partner to take his place in Delaporte- 


road. 
‘*I¢ will be about midnight, Friar,'’ he told 
the yourg mar, anxiously. 


“Nothing oan 





‘gave her but asleep. I believe if only you 


conld satisfy her mind about Maitland we 
might save her even yet. She's young and 
has a good constitution.” 

John Friar reached the house soon after 
ten. Nan bad been moved into the large 
front bedroom, and she lay there now Jooking 
almost like a broken lily, so terribly fragile 
and ethereal was her beauty. Mre. Robson 
sat by the bedside, every energy absorbed in 
watching ber daughter. A lady who bad been 
sitting by the fire crossed to the doctor’s side. 
It was Mrs. May, wife of the vicar of 5s. 
Ureula’s, She had come scross to ebare the 
widow's sad vigil, feeling she ought not to be 
alone, and not counting the little maid as any 
companion. 

*‘T shall stay the night,” she whispered to 
Mr. Friar, “If you do not think anything 
will be wanted I sba!! send the servant to bed. 
Bhe is only a child, and it seems cruel to leave 
her alone downstairs.” 

He shook his head. 

“Ehe may take a little nourishment 
perhsps, we shall want nothing but what is 
here,” and he glanced at a table on which 
stood wine and beef-tea. 

Mra. May went downstairs, and sent off 
Kezieh to ber bed. She lingered a few 
minutes to make a cup of strong tea, which 
she carried up to Mrs. Robson. As she parsed 
through the little passage, she fancied she 
heard the sound of someone moving in the 
back parlour which had been Mr. Maitland’s 
bedroom, 

She was a sensible, middle-aged woman, 
and yet she shivered. The mystery of the 
young man’s fate had never been cleared up, 
and coming straight from what soon might be 
the chamber of death, her nerves were some- 
what shaken; for one moment she wondered 
if his betrothed's danger had brought his spirit 
back to earth. 

Only for s moment, then she could have 
scolded herself for her folly; of course there 
were no such things as ghosts, and there was 





| whatever that Claude Maitland was 


Mre. Robson drank the tea gratefully,” the 
clock of 8+. Ureula’s strook eleven, and then 
the three resumed their places, and waited, 

Dr. Tucker bad said the crisis would be 
about midnight, but it wanted nearly twenty 
minutes to twelve, when suddenly, withcut a 
moment's warning, the girl raised herself in 
bed to a sitting position, and cried in a clear 
strong voice,— 

“ me Claude, my darling! where are 
you?” 

The watchers looked at each other. It wag 
the question they had expected and feared, 
On sheir answer to it probably hung Nan’s 
life; yet, what could they tell her? 

They bad no need to speak. Almost before 
they had glanced at each other in anxious 
doubt, the door opened. Mrs, May clung to the 
back of her chair for support; for the figure 
that came slowly towards the bed was Olaude 
Maitland’s! 

The face was pale as death. He looked 
worn, haggard, almost as though he bad come 
himeelf from a couch of sickness in answer to 
ie ee quiet! 

“T am , Nan, q 
“* Beloved, I am here.” 4 

His arms were round her, The yearnin 
dread, the terrible haunting fear died out 
her beautifal eyes; the head fell back 
Maitland’s shoulder, the breath came 
and regolarly as a little child's, The watchers 
drew a sigh of relief; for the crisis was over, 
and Nan slept. 

(To be continued.) 
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At Hyderabad, India, a photographic 
studio has been opened, in which the operators 
are all women. The Koran forbids the 
making of portraite, but the maftis bave 
declared that photcgraphy cannot be included 
in the probibition, since the prophet knew 
nothing about it. 
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,WHILE THE DOG AND CHILD PLAYED, JAOK SAT 4ND TALKED TO MAUDE, AND 80 THE TIME PsSSED PLEASANTLY ENOUGH HH 


LADY LINDESAY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Buz is the handeomest woman here,” said 


one, 

“ And the youngest as well,” said another. 

‘‘ My dear fellow, she is at least five years 
older than I sm, and I was—let me see— 
thirty. two laat Easter,’’ returned the first, 

And yet to all sppearance the mistake was 
& pardonable one; for as Marion Lindesay 
waltzed down the room with bandsome Jack 
Oarstairs of the Guards as her partner, it 
would never bave occurred to the many present 
who did not know her history, that she was 
rae on the forties. Her cousin and hostees, 
Lady Boldremont, whispered to a lady friend 
that ehe bad never seen Maricn look so lovely; 
and the friend suppressing the righteous indig. 
nation which a motber of two marrisgeable 
daughters must feel when she sees & widow 
monopolizing the attention of all the most 
eligible men in the room, had agreed with her, 
and bad merely done justice to her wonderful 
charms. And Lady Lindesay, moreover, 
looked supremely-bappy, as spy woman bad a 
right to be who, despite her real sge, was in 
dress and personal beauty the acknowledged 
belle of one of the smartest and most crowded 
functions of the season. For Lady Boldre- 
mont's Ball wae an event looked forward to 
by all, and to be a success at it was to bea 
success for the year, 

Bat Marion bad another reason, known 
only te herself and her partner, for ber happi- 
ness that day. Poor woman! It bad been 
her fate through life to know more grief than 
pleasure. She was little more than a child 
when, nearly twenty years before, she bad 
yielded to her mother’s tears, and married 
Charles Lindessy, the wealthy, dissipated heir 





of an old Scotch baronet. It was the old old 
story, am unholy bargain in which peerless 
beauty had been put in the balance on one 
side, handsome settlements on the other ; ard 
before she wae eighteen, or knew her own 
mind, or had seen encugh of the world to 
choose aright, Marion was bound for ever toa 
brute in haumsn form. He was over forty 
when she married him, and the story cf bis 
wickedness was common property in the circle 
where he moved, and people cried shame 
on the parents who handed e0 young and inne- 
cent a girl over to the tender mercies of such 
@ tiger as Oharles Lindesay was known to te. 

Nothing but her indomitable pride saved 
Merion from utter wreck and ruin. Of the 
last fifteen years, and the misery she endured, 
she never tpoke to anyone, and not even her 
mother, who too late discovered what manner 
of slavery it was to which she bad cold ber 
daughter, knew what that daughter suffered 
—her poor mother who had died beseeching 
her injared child's forgiveness. Bat she won 
in the end, and in spite of her beauty with its 
dangerous influence, and the hatred fostered 
by her husbend’s ontrageons neglect and 
cruelty, she bad emerged triumpbant from the 
ordeal, and to-day was able to look back with- 
out regret to the miserable wasted years of her 
married life, 

Her husband's death had left her rich, Her 
parente’ forethought had secured that, and 
though there was no son to succeed to the title, 
Bir Charles had exhausted his ingenuity in 
vain in trying to break the settlements, Her 
trustees were too for that, and when 
after her two years’ widowhood, Lady Linde- 
Bay reappeared in society, it was as a rich and 
still young woman; and many a girl looked 
inquiringly across the opera at the beautiful 
widow, and many 8 man sighed as he saw her 
roll past in her carrisge as he thought of his 
own loneliness, They thought her bappy, and 
so she was, but not in the way they meant; for 
it was her freedom which made up her happi- 
ners, not her wealth, her station or that 





peatnens beauty which seemed never io fail 


And yet on this night, when, sbove all 
others, her happiness was genuine and ondis- 
guised, she had in her heart a secret which 
heavily sffected that freedom she prized #0 
much. For on that afternoon sbe had yielded 
to the pleading of the handsome boy (for 
Jack Oaratairs was little more), avd, forgetting 
the aifference in their sges, bad promised to 
become bie wife. She knew people would say 
she was far too old to marry him, that she 
would be wiser not to marry at all; bot her 
lover’s pleading, snd her own weak woman's 
heart bad carried the day, and, setting the 
opinion of the world at defiance, she had 
consented to engsge herself to the hand- 
some young fellow, who was far too young 
to marry, who bad no means to support & 
wife, who waa only really bitten with 
that epecies of ecall-love which compels 
& boy to admire women far older than bimeelf, 
and whoee changeable nature was quite incap- 
able of reciprocating the constancy of a true 
woman’s heart. It seemed to her a noble 
and self. eacrificing act on Jack's part to marry 
one like ber, for, woman. like, she could not see 
her own great and noble nature, or gaess the 
ficklenesa of the men she loved. And when pre- 
sently the dance was over, and Jack relin- 
quisbed her to the care of his bost, she 
watched him walk away, with a beart so fall 
of love and tenderness and devotion a6, 
had he known it, must have touched the maz 
who had that day asked her band. 

It wae a cbange for her from dreamland to 
reality wren Lord Boldremont begen to speak 
to her, Though far older shan bereelf be had 
always been very fond of her, and sbroughout 
the troubles of her married life had been her 
great support—often the only friend to whom 
she wasabletoturn. He bad openly expressed 
his opinion of her being compelled to marry ; 
and though Marion heard nothing of it at the 
time, afterwards it had reached ber ears, and 
given her a high opinion of Lord Boldremont’s 
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gagacity ; and even to the time of the story he 
still held a high place in her regard, and his 
views weighed more with ber than those of all 
the reat of the world put together. 

‘How are you, Marion?” he said, oheerily. 
‘t] have not seen you for an age. Witetitave 
you been doing with yourself?’ 

‘*Mach what I have always done,” she an- 
awered, trying to conceal her embarrassment 
ander an #ffeotation of indiffsremee. ‘Tue 
same dfeary found of gaicties that grows 
more troublesome adore grows older,” 

“You mever grow older, Matfon,” te an- 
awered, looking at her with wehttine a@mira. 
tion. “To see you just né@ dancivg, one 
would kave said that you were the youngest 
girl in the room.” 

‘' Tiahis,” she answered, langhing ; ‘' bat, 
unfortavatiy, my looking-glacs tells amother 
tale. It ia no ase trying to hide one’s real age 
from you fm any cave; you know ae well as, 
myself shat I eee in Ovtober.” 

“ Well! you'res woman, 
you'don’s look it. By the way, shat reminds 
me I wanted to give yom a bint. 6 is all 
— well to feel yonng, bat one ea overdo 

6.” 

“What do you titean, Hagh?” #he aatd, 
teaghios. little suepedting what wat comifizg. 

‘Well! if you will Gaines, cheese your part 
ners more jadiciously; that’s what 1 trean. 
It looks silly to see you about With 
that ocurly-headed Jao Really, 
Marion, for » sensible Woman you semmetimer: 
behave very foolishly; you've bemt.seon a 
great deal together lately, an@ people are 
beginning to talk.” 

Truly his Lordship was a blant man, who 
called a spade a spade. Lady Lindesay bad 
#0 call into action all her resources to preserve 
her composure. 

**Do you mean Jack Carstairs ?'’ she asked, 
more haughtily than waa her wont with her 
cousin. 

"Yea,I do. He is 1 silly young fellow at 
best, Boys of that sge are not a very nice 
olasn at any time; and he is not a very good 
specimen. Drop him quietly, Marion, befete 
more tongues #tart'a-wagging. A ‘wotmen of 
your age shoaki be careful, and yon have 
plenty of nive’men to wesceiate with, without 
making a favourite cf that empty: hewded 


Marien Lindessy abtro:$ felt her heart stand 
atill. Iced water poured over her could not 
dhave had @ more stertiing effect, Butehe was 
e@ brave womenand not One to be talked ont 
of any reuointion she ‘had formed. Ste 
thought the would turn the tables on Jack's 
@ecuser, so: she determined to enlighten his 
fordship a little. 

“ Don't ‘be cress, Huzh," she said, gently. 
“I have ‘a secrebfer you, bat don’t ‘tell any 
one, will: you?"’ 

** Another seoret,"’ hewaid, witha laugh. “1 
rhoped we had done with them,” 

He alluded to the fact: that during ber ‘hus- 
band’s lifetime he hati often reveived her oon- 
fidences. 

‘* Not quite,” she:said; ‘though I 
this will be the very last of them. I only 
wanted to tell you that I am engaged to be 
amerried,” 

*' You are— engaged--to-«be—married |" 

the other, 

You. ‘Bat you need not puvlish the fact, 
Team really qaite serious, Haugh. You need 
not doubt me.” 

‘*And who then ie the happy man?” he 


asked. 
Jack Canetairs!’’ 
** Bosh--starple undoubted bosh,’' exclaimed 
his lordship. 
a really thougkt:she was only tiaking fan 
m 


“ Not inthe Teast;” she said, firmly, “I 
mean it. He auked me to-day #0 marry him, 
and 1 ssidyes.’”’ 

‘Merion, are you serious?" The other's 
face wae clouded mow. 

“ Yes, kam,” 

“Poem,” he adewered, cally, “I any un: 
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feignedly sorry for you. I see Julia yonder. 
Piease excuse me, I think she wants me." 
Marion knew it was but an exouse to eecape. 
She knew his disapproval was real, and she 
regretted it. For once in his life Lord Boldre- 
mont was wrong, £0 she thought, Jack was an 
angel; and she summoned him by look to 
her side, and asked him to take her to her car- 


riage. 

He did ~ but shetaw wiih that hie 
manner fready changed. In-very trath 
Master Jack had been considerably troubled 
that evening by his younger friends regarding 
his passion for her ip. No man likes 
chaff, a very young man of all, and he was 
in Le td hamenr, , 

rove Witt: Lady Lindesay ac far aethe 
houss, and: ont and walked home. 
Tien he smtked. aed Whisky and se@a 
by hivovelffor an howe or two, and savagely 
meditated over wieat be was beginning to con- 


aver hia folly. 

Bat.inwenother piece Marion Lindesay was 
ng ee in her ttew-fonmd happi- 
ness. matter what othersimigtt say, Jack 
wasa deargood fellow, of that#hewas certain. 
Bat she wes nevertheless wrémg. 


OHAPTER Mi. 
Tr berely-one o'etock on the day follow 
tng bis wit ball that Load 


‘* How are you after your fatigues last night, 
Marion ? ” he asked, as he shook hands with 
her. 

“ Very well, thank you,’’ replied Lady 
Lindesay. ‘' How is Constance after all her 
exertions 2? I anpeure she deverves a rest." 

“Yes, and she is taking it. Bat, Marion, 
I did not come here to speak of her; I came 
about your sffaire.”’ 

A shade of amacyarce pater ‘over the 
wonuten's fair face, bs: she had ‘Teatht to carb 
her temper, and, wbove all, stte*tad no wish to 
Sp ny pee te on mea ame w tem jas 

“Te it neoesary to ir m 
now ?' she ached. 

“ Very eer 9 Yuu see, ae 1 stand 
ag your triste in a le position, 
and—well, ane ph? Re. sr you! 
my saying i1—T am alto a grent deal oldér 
than . ‘wna I have seen a good ceal of the 
a . Bat perheps you know your business 

i." 

‘Say What you have to tay,” sheantwered. 

oe seriods in whit yout told me Tass 

“ Perfectly.” 

baa \ are aes ‘hear it. Marion, is ft t0o 


“My dear Hagh, yor néed not try to dis- 
gaudeme. My miftid is quite mate up.’ 

“TI can‘oaly repeat teat T am sorry to hear 
it. Bat, Marion, ie'fhe gente qufte worth the 
candle?" 

“In what way?’ the’ asked. 

‘Why, I suppose you are off enosyh to 
Have done With fove’s young dream.” 

“ Tae old éneagh to Know try own mind, 
and also to know when my own happiness fs 
involved.” 

“ Iewill take'a ‘great desl of ites 46 
make up for what you love, ‘won't it? ”’ 

‘“Tiowe '! What dol lege 7” site avked. 

" Well, I am ‘afrnid “that when: you come 
fo put ‘the ‘matter fx the light of profis 
and loss you will gain Mr. ‘Onrsimirs and‘lose 
£5,000 ‘a your.” 

* Tinee’ £5/000'a year! T' thought you told 
me my jointare was £6 000 ‘for my life.” 

“ Or duting witthwhood, Marion. We have 
never hed Midth converdition stiont your 
affairs sinde ‘just atter Charles death, and I 
ecald hurdly tttex, when he was barély under 
theigroand, tei you that he had had the not 
twteaal provito put in your settlements, Men 





don’t care for a successor. ‘*I mean,” he 
added, hastily catching himself, ‘you owe 
it entirely to me that you will on re. 
marriage hava even £1 000 4 year.” 

* £1,000 a year, is that all!” she said, 
thoughtfally. 

It was im ble for her to avoid looking 
round her laxurious room and wondering how 
much of this would have to begiveri up. Bat 
she had little time to think, for a servant 

the door and aunounced,— 

“ Mr. Carstairs.” 

Jack walked in smiling, shook handa with 
Marion, and bowed to Lord Boldremont witem 
hedmew very slighily. 

His.lordship rose to go. 

“* Well, good-bye, Marion. You'll think over 
what I have been saying,” was his parting 


“ Yes, Iwill.’ Oam't you stop to Imncheon, 


H 2 ” 

hoyatupepirit hen when be arsived, He 
mere “epirit: when he arrived. He 
that. Jack Oaratairmhad not 
mach towatts keeping up sue&&an establish. 
ment, and he sincerely hape@ Mfarion had 
sense enough to see ths folly of sue @,mar- 
-siage whem she had time to think. ings 


“Why did you ask. dim to. stop ¢olansh 2" 
seked sulaily, ae s0em-aethe@eor closed 


a 


"Ob | of conrse, I understand that. Bat all 
the same, Marion, you asked me to come here 
and talk over basiness matters, and I think it 
ie rather hard lines you should have another 
man here when I come.” 

** Of course Jack, dear,"’ she said, soothingly, 

“TI know it is; bat really, he came unin- 
vited and I could not turn away 20 old a friend 
even for you.”’ 

“All right. Now, May, there are several 
thiags we've got to discuss, and I think for all 
reasons we had better get it done before 
luncheon,”’ ‘ 

“Certainly,” she answered. ‘ What is to 
be said?’ 

‘* Well! firat of all, when and how do you 
want it given out?” asked Jack. 

Lady Lindessy hesitated. Her experience 
with Lord Boldressont ad: not been en- 


oouraging. 

"Do you think we need decide about that 
at once ?" she angwered. 

Jost as you like,” warhis reply. “Bat 
you know people wilf talk, and once you have 
on Thea nuouncement over they have to keep 

“ Af isa ting. Coe He think I ani 
préfer'to wait. Keeping ita secret aan make 
no difference to you and.me, and we ahall 
oadse less Beneation if we give out out engage. 
ment among the others at the end.of the 


season. 
on Right. If you don't, mind, I don's,” was 


he Jaok felt Yelieved at hia fianode's 
decision. It prolonged hia fresdom. tor a good 
long fime, and he meant to make the moat of 


it. 

‘After that,” he said, presently, “it ia 

hardly nece for us-40 come.to the second 
, shat of ohiv marriage, that can stand 
Over for the present.” 

He Iivtle bee ge er he defivesed himself of 
this last famark, of the pain be inflicred on 
the womtan Before ‘him. Marion's faithfal 
wotina’s heast wae a great deal more tou0 
than that of the cAreléss young fellow whose 
Wife ate liad. donsentéd to be. And to her, 
with her bitter experience, marriage wai 
something more serious than it waa-to him. 
She thought, with a feeling akin to dread, shat 
he had changed greatly in the Iaat twenty-four 
Hons. And ehe was tight, thoagh she could 
n6t fathom the réason. She did not know 
how ssifich a nish oan be, or how, when once 
@ueceadfal, the prize he hae atriven and fought 
for, loses Half ifs value. “ ary different, 
gayaa wise old Persian poet, “is the man 
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who is waiticg for hia Jady-love, from the man 
who hay ha@ a fall dihner;’’ and yes. satiety: 
is the only difference. 

Bat Marion rhanaged to conceal her fears 
and to answer bra eect 

“Tiere if a dealt be thooghs of 
before that, Jack,” she ssid. ‘We've got to 
4alk eBout ways and nieAns, and where to 
live, and’ sb on.” 

“ Can't we.live here?’ he asked, in surprise. 

“Bcarcély, uuleds you are a richer man 
“ban I také.yon for,"’ she replied. 

A hotrible dréad fell upon her lover. He 
had never thought of asking avout ber means, 
and had taken it for a that she was-as 
riéh. a6 her surroundings. Ha had a. very 
cléar idea that his own, private income and 

together were hardly enough-to keep a 
tallow in clothes and cigars, and that there 
wéte.one.oF two.debts he could get his father 
to pay off on the strength of bis bailliant 
marrisge. He was not really mercenary, bat 
his certainly expeoted his fature wife. to keep 
up such an establishment as she had been 
accustomed to. 

“1,” he said witha. short laugh,— “ I. have 
£600 aryenr,’’ 

“* And I aball-have £1,000,” said Marion. 

“ Jack's eye ran round shereom; not) as. she 


supposed, guessing ; how it could .be6a-litehe, 
but:in wonder if £1 600 a yeas weuld-keep. the 
pot boiling. 

“I bad better explain Sm meee, Jaok,”’ 
ake said, alittle uneasily. “ The £1,000 a 
yeat-is what I keep on. marrying a second. 
time, Ihave a great deal more. now.” 

Something in. what she said, or in the way’ 
she said it, touched the: beat. side.of the young 
fellow’s nature. It. seemed tovhias, jast-shen, 
thas.she. wss. sacrificing a good deal: for his 
sake, and.it-was in no. spirit of brag or of-con- 
ventionality that he ross; and, placing bis arm 
round her waist, bent.over and. kisted her. 

‘* My own darling’ he-said, hearssly, ‘I 
had novidea-what you were giving up for me, 
Please Heaven, I will do.my'- best. to..make: 
} ya buve go as fac.as we can—I will, in- 


And he realiy meant i then: Ac for 
Marion Lindesay, she was in the Seventh 
Heaven. He seemed to ber so tender, so 
noble, so goed that she almost imagimed fitat 
it was he who wae making the savrifics; and 
a8 for Lerd Boldremont's warninge—they 
were soateered #0 the wind, 

So they were a merry patty at Rinchedn, 
and when: t Separated each waa in the 
Seventh Héaven; and fully determined that, 
come what migh?, they would Be trae. 

Bat aetikthe went on they learnt what a 
dangeréug toy & secret engagement is. Do 
what they ‘would with ail their “care and cir- 
outhspection; #hey were so. much together ‘that 
People’s: téngtew woald-wag: Dord Boldre 
miont, of courte; heard the ctatter, and 
coupling it with certain private information 
he had regarding Mr, Oaretaire’ income snd 
extravagance, used all his influence: to open 
Lady Liadesay’s eyes: 

Bat this waeno mord‘tfiicadiouy thant was 
Jaok’s unditgdised fifrtarions with women 
younger than heraéif, Marit waedetermined 
to marry the young fellow, and’ flattered! her- 
self thas once the hye was fled’he would semle 
down, and vothipy that ooburrea cold shuke 
her resolution. But while sh oodid*Hot Heljy 
feeling his negleot, Jack Ourevaits on his part 
thought ‘Her exacting. He flatered himvelf 
he was only having his Iset flinp; ‘isda the 
days wore omhe found himteleometimes won- 
dering wheter Ke Had not fid@e'a mifstatte, 
and aleoss Might sev Bin free. 

i the season come to an end and in the 
ordinary ‘cvuree’of things every Body who was 
anybody sckttere”d to the four quarters of the 
globe. Jack Wartot st alf sorry for his part that 
his duties kept him in town, and shat though 
be cccavionully wrote very @evoted letters to 
Marion, sé fact of its béfng necessary fo pre- 
Serve sedreéy prevented hiv-vehding too. many 
letters to the places where she was stoppitg. 





OBAPTER ill. 


Briu there Was no Gikguiting the fact that 
it is very uppléasant fo Have to stay in town 
when all one’s frienda and most of one's -brother 
cffivers areaway. To Jack Carstairs London 
in Avgucs was as the desert of the Sahara, 
and it must be confessed with shame*ihat the 
daily letters he received, the outpourings-of 
Lady Lindesay’s tender loving soul, did not 
improve his temper or spirits. 

In Muridn’s prevente, ander the inflaence of 
#hé glamour of her béantiful face and noble 
nature, he was deeply in lovo, it isArne, bat 
away from her hia fickle. natute kept. con- 
trastibg her with some younger beauty, not 
always to het advantage, 

It had been a terribly hot summer, and 
—_. was its hottest nionth, To Jack Car- 
stairs, to whoseddéas the toiling millions of 
the great metropolis were nothing, if only 
society was out of town, the dreariness of hia 
daily life was insofferable. At last he even 
grew to hate his almiost solitary dinner at his 
club, and one évening, tempted by the cooler 
atmospiiere, he th $ of taking a.etroll in 
the park and gifting his dog “ Ceo :ar," a mag- 
nifioent Now? d, @ run in the Park; and 
even Jack, silky and diddontented.as he was, 
could not avoid feelitg pleased at his walk. 
Those who sneér at the Parks bave never seen 
them In all shéir summer beauty, and as, 
following “Ci mr's” lead, Jack strolled along 
the Serpentine, he called himscif a fool for 


never having come oat before, 
rienae os | arriving in grees oe Gardens 
Jack turned off to the lefé, ering among 


the trees. It wad a really lovely evening and 
cool too after the heat of the day, and the 
weary man wag présently nos sorry to avail 
hiavwelf of & vacant seat, where he remained 
for some time pireding the same train of 
thon and Wwondeting how it was all going 
to end, 

He must have beea seated thers some ten 
minutes of more whén a loud bark from 
“Cesar,” followed by the ory of a small 
child, claimed hia atéention. 

Casting a glance in the direction from 
which the cry came, he quickly realised that 
something was amiss. For what he saw was 
&@ group of three. In the f and was 
“Coir” with his head bent down, barking 
ata very dmhall child who was sitting orying 
on the grass. Behind was a girl or woman, he 
codld not at once décide which, in & very pro- 


nofineéd attitude of alarm, 
He at once realised what had happened and 
what was the present situasion. he. child 


had Been playing with the dog and bad either 
fallen or n tambled over ; the child was 
hurt, therefore it cried. ‘'Ca:ar” wanted to 
Govtihue the romp, therefare he barked ; and 
the .gifl Was afraid of the dog, she therefore 

on one side instead of assisting and 
soothing the youngster. 

Tt was all very simple; bat Jack knew that 
there was nothing amiss, also that people 
were sometitnes frightened by his favonrise's 
size and appearance, in spite of the fact that 
**Crosar" was the gentlest of giants. How- 
evér, he clearly saw be must go. to. the reacus 
at once. 

"Come to heel, Caosar{” he cried, aa he 
walked towards the group. Then he touched 
his bat. “Tam afraid my-dog has frightened 

ju,’ 

‘"Nof at all, that is, I wag. alarmed for 
Kitty,”’and the girl, emboldened. by the ;pre- 
sénce and restraining inflaense of ‘* Cx iar‘a” 
owner, picked up her small.charge and began 
to comfort her. 

** Waat is the matéer, Kiity.2" she asked, 
soothingly. 

“Qn, I runned and the dog runned, and 
thén I frowed the ball and the dog ranned 
alter it, and he fetched it and put is down, 
and when I began to frow it again, he knocked 
mie and I fell down,” was the breathless and 
tearfal answer. 

“ Did he huté you, darling?" 


“Ob, no, he didn’t hurt me, bat I was | 





frightened and I ’spected. he was. going ta 
knook.me again,’ 
** Naughty: dog, you must notplay.with him 
more,”’ 


aDy 
“Qh, he’s: a nice doggie, but. he-is so big,” 
and ee child waved her.hand. which etill 


the . 

This nearly cansed a doatsatrophe, for 
‘'Coozar" seeing the. prize hanging before his 
very nose made a jamp at-it-again, The girl 
gave scream, but Kitty only. laughed. 

*t Lie down, you brate, will you,” said Jack, 
angrily, hitting at. ‘‘Co.ar,’’ who unable to 
understand his fault, retired.to.a safe distance 
and.sat-down in disgust. ‘'I am. really very 
sorry.” 
rs A ‘was Kitty’s fault,” gaid the gitl, ‘‘or 
mine for not looking after her,’’ 

“I will. see it does not coour again,” said 
Jack, shaking, his stiok,at the delinquent, who 
pricked. his ears. and wendered what. was 
wrong. ‘I am very sorry you have been 
annoyed,” 

"Oh, is really does nos matter. Come, 
Kitty,,.we muat be going. Good-night, and 
thank you,” 

And with.a little bow the girl returned 40 
the seat she Rad left at the child's ory, picked 
up the book she was reading, aad led ker 
ey ry chy aid Kitty, ie 

“' Good-night, doggie,” said Kitty, as 
walked off. < 

Jack again raised his hat.av the girl walked 
off and looked wissfally after ber. It.was an 
attractive little figure, beyond a doubt, in the 
simple yet tasty cotton print dress. and the 
broad black hat. A pretty little round face, 
with a small mouth whose raddy lips lowked 
tempting ; and then the dark eyes which shot 
py glances from under. the long laskes ! 
the beautifal auburn hair! —real aubarn -with- 
ont a suggestion of red in it. Jack shoughtto 
himeelf what a pretty girlehe was. 

‘Cm iar” looked sadly after the child. He 
was good-natured deg, fond of obifdren 
and romping, and perhaps:in his own mind 
was-trying to puazz'e out. what he had dene 
wrong. Jack's eye-fell-on him, and he oalled 
his old friend and patted. him, and so.relieved 
“ Carar,”’ and sent him galloping on ahead 
in a very consented frame of mind. 

Jack Carstaira looked at his watch.and.saw 
it was far too late to think of dinner.. Tae 
long day wae drawing to a olose, and he 
turned his :head homewards, and having left 
Ox iar on we rooms, sallied ~~ — “ 
supper: 1.im portant duty conelu > 
@ cigar.and. strolled home through the etreets, 
crowded now with people. But all the time 
he was thinking pleasantly of bis little: ad- 
venture; and when at a comparatively ear 
hour he turned into bed, he thought litvte o 
the woman he had promised to marry. Hia 
thoughts were running on a girl with « big 
black hat. 

The next day he wason guard, and occupied 
the afternoon in writing a long letter to 
Marion, in which he drew a harrowing 
pictureofthe emptiness-oftown and his own 
loneliness,. but forgot:to mention tke little ad- 
venture which had befallen him. in Keusing- 
ton-gardens. 

The-following afternoon be get fidgety to- 
watdafive o’clock, and thought: eeveraltimes 
of. giving “ Ccosar’’ smother ran in the-Park. 
He. had. growa wondertfally solicitou: of hie 
dog's welfare these lastfew daye. Hewever, 
ao he was unter a promise to dine with & 
chum who was passing. throog> London, aad 
goon tothe theatre,;he decided not to-risk 
being, late. 

Tne. fourth: day his feetings: werevaltogether 
too-mach for him, and: be pat on his bat te- 
wanda evening and. bade ‘Cexar'’ accompsuy 
him, He-actually:statted by strolling in the 
opposite direotion.to Kensington Gardens, but 
somehow or other bis feet, cance, or the dog 
took. him to-the very spot where ‘he bad been 
three days before. 

Ae he drew near the: place he looked rather 
eagerly round to ceeit it was osoapied. To 
his great disgust is was not. However; ashe 
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Was a good deal earlier than on the former 
oocasion, he decided to sit down and wait. 
Folly balf an bour passed, and not a soul, 
except a dirty old man, and a middle-aged 
lady who spread a pleasant perfome of gin 


around, came near him, and he almcst cecided | 
' absolately re 


to stroll home, when a emalil voice be recog- 
pieced oried joyfully, just behind bis chair,— 

“ Oh, Maudie, there's my doggie.” 

* Coozar” beard the voice, too, snd trotted 
vp te the small cbild ard looked mournfoelly 
atber, He was a sensible dog. He wanted 
to play, but he was rot quite sure how his 
master might take it, 

Jack decided to pretend he saw and heard 
nothing. He bad his reward when, after a 
whispered conference, the child came close to 
him and said sbyly,— 

* Please may your dog play with me,” 

Jack emilingly gave hie aseent. Then 
he rose, and lifting hat, addressed the girl 
who had been 20 comstantly in his thoughts 
for the Jast three days. 

“I see, Mise Kitty is of a forgiving dispori- 
tion,'’ he said, “she wants to show ‘Cesar’ 
she is not afraid of him.” 

The girl flashed a little, perbaps she hesi- 
tated whether she ought to answer. 

Bat Mande Grafton was very young, and 
Jack was good-looking and respectful, so she 
decided there could be no harm. 

' Kitty bas talked of nothing else but your 
dog since she saw him,” was ber answer, 
‘‘ Bhe made me come here every night to see 
if he wae here,” 

“How very innocent the girl is,” thought 
Jaok, as he replied,— 

** Then I owe her my thanks for the pleasure 
of this meeting ?”’ 

The girl blushed and looked puzzled. She 
was, however, a novice both at compliments 
and flirtation, and though not quite eure if it 
was all right, she felt afraid to try and keep 
him as a distance now. 

So Kitty played with Cm:ar, who was on his 
beet behaviour, and the pair woke the echoes 
with sbrill laughter and short barks. And 
Jaok talked to Mande Grafton, and managed 
to find ont a good deal about her—that she 
lived in Kensington with her aunt, that Kitty 
was ber cousin, and that she herself was an 
orphan and bad no brothers or sisters. And 
the time paeeed so p!essantly for both of them, 
that when at last the failing light warned her 
that it was time to go bome, she jumped up 
with a little ory of alarm. 

‘* Is must be awfally late,” she said, “and 
aunt will be alarmed about Kitty. I must 
0,"" 

**Do you often come here?” he asked, as 
he said good. night, 

* Ob, yes. It is s0 quiet and nice.’’ And Jack 
smiled to bimeelf. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat second meeting in the Park was but 
the prelude of many others, In fact, it 
became almost the daily rule for Jack to 
wander down as soon as the beat began to 
lessen, and there fiod in the same spot pretty 
little Mauce Grafton and her small charge, 

* Ceozar,” of course, kept bim company, and 
did bis duty in amusing the child, who romped 
about with him till she was almost too tired 
to walk home. And while dog and child 
played about among the trees, Jack sat on the 
seat and talked to Maude, and so the time 
passed pleasantly enough, 

So Avgust passed and September arrived, 
and, though the rain held off, Jack was no more 
heard complaining of the heat of the weather, 
and laughed merrily when others talked of 
the boredom of remaining in town when they 
ought to be among the partridges. 

He grew #0 cheery and so happy that all 
who saw him were surprised, and questioned 
if this could really be the morose, self.con- 
tained young fellow of the previous season. 

Yes, Jack was changed, very greatly 
obapged, 80 much so that he surprised even 





himeelf, and the reason was simple: he bad 
found heppiness and an occupation. 

If — had prophesied a year before that 
he could take a delight in a girl of Maude 
Grafton's type, he would have laughed them 
to scorn, and yet here be undoubtedly was 
g in the friendship which 
chance had carved out for bim. 

The girl was so sweet and fresh, so innocent 
of the deceptions, the coquetries of the world 
among which he bad lived all his thinking life, 
that the very contrast in itself had for him an 
inexpressible charm. 

Aa for Mande herself, she was truly in the 
Seventh Heaven. She never took the trouble 
to ask who or what Jack was; she only knew 
he was himself, and that eatisfied her. 

Her father had been a poor country doctor, 
her mother a clergyman’s daughter, and when 
firat one and then the other died, they left her 
little but an honourable name and her gentle 
bringing up. 

She had always been educated at home by 
her mother while she lived, and bad been 
tenderly nurtured amid all the good inflaences 
of a Jady’s home, and when, at her father's 
death, she came to live with his sister, she 
was old enongh to have profited by the precept 
and example of her parents, 

Bat of the cuter world she knew nothing, 
she lived in a little circle of her own, happy 
enough in her way, but ignorant of the sin, 
the struggles, and the misery which sur- 
rounded her on every side. 

Her belief in Jack's goodness and cleverness 
often made that somewhat thoughtless young 
fellow blush. But it did good too. It actually 
made his careless nature try to improve itself, 
80 that be presented the unusual spectacle of 
a thorough worldling growing into a thought- 
fol member of society, simply through the 
inflaence of an innocent, trusting natare. 

Yes, they were happy days for both, days 
when the sun shone and when the ——— 
of nature seemed reflected in their 5 
days when acquaintance ripened to intimacy, 
and intimacy to love, and when the innocent 
girl beped for notbing better than to win the 
regard of the handsome young fellow who was 
in ber eyes a very knight-errant, sand when 
the blasé man of society grew tender and 
thovghsfal sgain as he saw expanding before 
bim a nature #0 much finer and better than 
his own. 

In this way the days went on till nearly a 
month had sped since the day that ‘ Cz:ar”’ 
upset little Kitty on the grass, and for the 
time being both bad been lulled into a sense 
of security by their long freedom from inter- 
ruption. Indeed, who waa to interfere ? 

Lady Lindesay was in Yorkshire, and 
Mande’s aunt never ventured out of doors 
except to shop. Of course little Kitty had 
been a source of danger, but Manude’s inatinct 
had Jed her to the firet deception of ber life. 

Bhe told the child not to talk to her mother 
about the dog, or she would perhaps be for- 
bidden to play with it; and Kitty, whose 
mother in trath was very unsy mpathetic with 
her cbildren, readily promised to do as she 
was told. She stood in such awe of her 
mother that she quickly seized the idea and 
acted on it, 

Of course, the deception was wrong, and 
was the first step in the long course of 
troubles which followed. Mande herself 
grieved over it in secret, but what was she to 
do? To tell the truth meant te give up meet- 
ing Jack, and that was too awful to think of. 

Bat, of couree, everything must have an 
end—even deception and love. And within 
a very short time each of the pair of lovers— 
for though they would have been the last to 
admit it, thie was what they had become— 
received a reminder that people cannot have 
things their own way, 

Jack's came in the shape of a letter from 
Lady Lindesay. Marion wrote in terms of 
greater arperity than she had ever attempted 
before—and she had good caver. . 

Jack, in his new-found occupation and 
amusement, with his ueusl carelessness, 





entirely forgot the woman who was his 
intended wife; and, when after a fortnight's 
neglect, Marion wrote, upbraiding him in no 
measured terms for his neglect, and, on the 
plea that only illness could explain his con. 
duct, threatened to come up to town at once, 
he was like a man who wakes from a pleasant 
dream to the stern realities of unpleasant 
surroundings. 

Sitting down, he dashed off a letter, couched 
in the warmest of terms, which, by at once 
blaming and excusing himself, made the poor 
woman happier than for many a long day 


past. 

Bat the letter had done its work. It had 
opened his eyes to the realities of his situa- 
tion. He knew now that he had outlived his 
fancy for Marion Lindesay, whom he was 
bound to marry, and that he was madly, 
hopelessly infatuated with Maude Grafton, 
whom it was bis duty to forget. 

For three whole days he fought with his 
own weakness, He told himself that he 
could not give up the comforts of his present 
existence to face the genteel poverty of a 
marriage with the girl he loved. 

He confessed his honour bade him falfil hie 

omise to Marion; that he must never see 

‘aude Grafton again, 

Interest and honour alike pointed to this 
course, and so at last he was folly decided 
never to see poor Mande again. . little 
by little he persuaded himeelf it was hie du 
just to say “ -bye,” and all hollow.ey 
and weary with his mental struggle he hied 
him to the Park, to find the pretty flower he 
loved so well had faded and drooped fall as 
much as he bad himself. 

Poor little Maude! The awakening had 
come to her as well as to her lover. It is said 
—— three people oe ob pare aye 

no human possibility be kept, an the 
poe one of the three was a child. 

Indeed, it was through Kitty that the seoret 
leaked out. The child made a chance allusion 
to Czar.” Her mother, who happened not 
to be in the clouds, pounced upon it. and in 
the couree of baif an hour had sent Kitty to 
bed inconsolable, and had drawn from Maude 
a fall confession of her almost daily meetings 
with the fascinating stranger. 

The good woman's wrath and indignation 
were extreme, and she succeeded in thoroughly 
frightening her niece, and persuading her that 
ebe must never see Jack Carstairs again. 

Poor Maude, by a superhuman effort, suc- 
ceeded in keeping away for three whole days. 
The fourth was too much, and go it happened 
that as Jack Oarstairs was marching upon 
Kensington Gardens from one side to tell her 
he was going away for ever, Mande Grafton 
was horrying along with Kitty from the other 
to bid her hero an eternal farewell. She 
could trust Kitty now; the child knew that 
only by chance she could see her dear doggie 

ain 


*e When the two young people caught sight of 
each other it would be hard to say which was 
the most surprised and alarmed. 

‘* My dear girl, what is the matter?” 

“ Jack, what has happened to you? ’’ came 
simultaneously from them, neither noticing 
the warmth of the other. 

Then, after a pause, they looked into each 
other’s eyes and inoontinently rushed into 
each other's arms. 

The call of honour, duty, common sense, 

prudence were all scattered to the four winds ; 
and as the child and ‘‘Cwzar” played, un- 
conscious of what was going on so near them, 
the happy lovers confessed to each other in 
w _— the love they had come pre- 
pared to deny. 
Jack, dear, I could not keep away,” sighed 
Mande, as she nestled contentedly in her lover 6 
arm, when presently a loll ocourred in their 
caresein 


g- 

“ Not keep away ?”’ said Jack, in some sur- 
prise as he thougbt how he, too, had been an 
pony “Why, child, what do you 
mean?’ 

She told him, and ae when she came to the 
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part when she confessed to having decided to 
give him up for ever she clung tighter to her 
recovered love, Jack's heart went out to her in 
real earnest, and he felt that here was a trea- 
sure of which any man might be proud. It 
shamed him, too, that while she told her 
laid her loving little soul 
bare before him, he was in no tion to re- 
ciprocate her confidence, or even to confess 
that he, too, had been an absentee whose re- 
tarn on that particular evening was more a 


artless » and 


chance than hers. 


“* Bat I was not afraid of you, Jack,” she 
said, confidingly, hanging over his name with 
& hesitation, which made her rendering of it 
doubly aweet tohim. ‘I knew you would not 


harm me, dear, would you?” 


‘*Harm you?” he said, in astonishment, 
‘‘what put such an idea into your foolish 


little head? " 


“Aunt M said that only harm could 


come of our ndehip,” was her answer. 


‘Bat I could not understand what she 


meant?” 
Bat Jack could understand, and it came 
home to him with its full force, that common. 
lace saying of a common-place woman, He 
w the harm she meant, the havoc which 
the feiendship of one such as he could work 
in the tender heart of a girl like Mande. He 
saw the whole story at a glance : the man who 
was amusing himself, the girl who was in 
earnest, the man who rode away unscathed to 
return to his own people, the tender heart left 
behind to mourn, and perhaps never quite re- 
cover from the desertion of the man she 


Something like a prayer rose in his worldly 
heart at that moment that he at least t be 
guilty of no such atrocity ; and with a deter- 
mination to be honest and true, he anawered 
the confiding girl who nestled in his arms. 

‘Your aunt was right,’’ he said, gravely, 
‘* bat she did not know me. My darling, you 
have grown into my heart till I feel I cannot 
live without you, and I came to-day because 
without you I was miserable, by your side I 
was content.” 

Mande conld not quite understand all he 
meant, but she realised one thing—he loved 
her, and that was enough. She, too, could 
not bear @ separation, and she told him so. 

* Bat what are we to do?” she asked, 
“‘ Aunt Mary has forbidden me to see you.” 

He laughed outright. 

‘* What need we care for her?” he said, 
“You are not bound to her. True she has 
given you a home, but in a very short time 
she be reconciled to your loss. Oace we 
are married, you will find her quite de. 
lighted.” 

The plange was taken, the fatal word was 
spoken, he had burnt his boats almost with. 
out knowing it, and now he—Jack Oarstaira, 
who had set out to te)l the girl that they must 
part for ever stood committed to marry her. 

‘* Married?” she said, happily ; “‘ then may 
ae we are to be married—may I, 

ry ' 

Jack did not reply; this was the last thing 
that he meant, He fally intended to marry 
Maude, bat at present ¢ were difficulties 
in the way. is brow grew clonded as he 
thought of Marion Lindesay and of she great 
world in which he lived. 

His hesitation did not escape the girl, and 
she, too, grew alarmed when she saw that he 
did not answer. 

“ Am I not to tell Aant Mary ?"’ she asked, 
in a low voice, 

“I think you had better not;'’ then with a 
sudden inspiration he added, ‘‘ Maude, why 
should we not make a runaway match of i1? 
You see, your aunt does not like me, and might 
be nasty; so might my own people—one’s 
family always have a horror of people they 
know nothing about—and after we are married 
no =. can say a word, What do you 
my darting. toh things bene eee wise’ 

as you wish. 
trust to yon.” . 












assuranee that she wae g 


they met it was to part no more, 


CHAPTER VY. 


put into the ceremony. 


was used to good 


street with hie wife on his arm. 


Hie wife—yes it was trae, and it strack him 


then as the sun shone out in ite fall brillianoy, 
what a pretty woman is was that he had 
married. When she had had time to dress 


herself properly, and had felt her way in the 


society in which in fatare she must move, he 


thought she would hold her own with the 


best of them, 

Mande of course was iv the Seventh Heaven. 
Bhe could hardly realizs her good fortane. 
Here wai she, who one brief month ago had 
never dreamt of such things, the wife of the 
handsomeat, the best, the dearest of men. She 
looked so happy that one or two pissers by 


guessed her seoret as she sailed down the 


street on her husband's arm, followed by the 
servant, in search of a hanaom which was to 
carry them off to Hampton Oourt, where 
they were to spend the rest of the day. 

Yet there comes a moment of sadness to 
every woman on thie the happiest day of her 
lite, the moment when she throws off her last 
connection with home, And Mande felt it a 
little as she watohed her husband give the 
servant a handeome present, and a note in 
which she told of her marriage, and asked 
that the box she had left ready packed might 
be sent to an address her husband gave. 

Then Jack hailed a hansom, and they drove 
off to Waterloo and went down by train and 
had lanch at a hotel, and then hired a boat, 
and Jack scalled her a long way up the river, 
a the happiest day she had spent in her 

é. 

It was late in the afternoon when Jack and 
she reached their fature home—bright, cheery 
rooms, which he had taken for ber in Falham, 
where he hoped to be able to spend most of 
his time off daty. And here was a pleasant, 
kindly landlady waising, and her box, which 
the servant, under the stimulus of Jack's 
“tip,” had left for her herself. And then 
came dinner and a pleasant evening, and the 
long heppy day ended as it had begun, without 
a cloud, 

Jack had not given up his rooms in St, 
James's. He never knew when he might 
require to use them, and, besides, his doing eo 
would at once be a reason for suspicion ; but 


And with a mental vow that her innocent 
traet should nos be displaced, Jack set to work 
to argue with her that a private marriage was 
their wisest course, and so well did he succeed 
that he sent the girl away — happy in the 

g to do a very 
proper and romantic thing, and when at last 
they bade each other “‘good-night,"’ it was 
only on the fall understanding that when next 


Once his mind was made up Jack lout 
no time in carrying his intentions into 
eff2ct, and very soon after thia interview in 
Kensington Gardens John Oarstaira was 
married by licence to Maude Grafton at a 
quiet church in the north of London. Mauie 
raised no objections to anything that he pro- 
posed, and on the appointed day she quietly 
left her aunt's house, accompanied by one of 
the servants who was to act as her witness, 
and meeting Jack at the church, was married 
to him with as much expedition as a young 
curate who had a luncheon engagement could 


Yet, even he, careless as he was, and acous- 
tomed to these unceremonious weddings, 
wondered a little who these two people could 
be, the man so obviously one of the wealthy 
classes, the out of his clothes betraying a 
Weat end tailor, and his air showing that he 
society, while the timid, 
humbly dressed girl, despite her beauty, wae 
undoubtedly of a very different calibre. Bat 
it was no business of his, and he played his 

art and went his way, and presently Jack 
aretaira, slipping a into the 
astonished verger’s band, stepped out into the 


| he moved most of his things to 19, Courtney. 
road, and there he and his wife spent a happy 
honeymoon together—Jack carrying on hia 
duties as reqaired and returning every time 
with fresh appreciation to the dear little wife 

— every action showed her ever-increasing 
love. 

So the time went on, till the days began to 
shorten and autamn changed to winter, and 
the informal season before Christmas began. 
Then Jack's difficalties set in (43 if he had 
not enough already) and he actually had at 
times to take leave to keep out of the way. 
People began to talk about his strange 
behaviour, never appearing in society, and 
some to rally him about it. Jack winced a 
bit, I¢ was easy to put off Maude by saying 
that his people not come to see her 
because they were abroad, bat it was harder 
to furnish excuses to his hospitably-inclined 
friends. 

Asfor Marion Lindesay, be never even dared 
to think of her. He had never announced 
hia marriage to the world, that was hie affair, 
but he had not even told Marion that all must 
be at an end between them. He had simply 
lived up to the deception he was carrying on 
by never reading her letters, and occasionally, 
very occasionally, writing to her. 

Bat thia state of things coald not Isat for 
ever, aa Jack fally realized. He knew that, eo 
far as Maude was concerned, there would be 
little trouble, his wife had seen nothing of 
society, never mixed in the great world, and 
to her the life they were leadiog was at icast 
as lively as the days when she had to act aa 
nursery governess to Kisiy, and it had she 
additional charm of his own society to relieve 
it; butin a few weeks, almost a few days, 
Marion Lindesay would be in town, and thea 
there mast be an explanation. 

Then there was another trouble—fanda 
were getting low, and he would soon have to 
draw io hia horns. Jast at present the 
chance of his making a rich marriage was 
keeping hia dans quiet, bat that would not 
last for ever, And, like a fool, he had in the 
firat exaberance of hia love exhausted hia 
fande and pledged his oredit in heaping 
Mande with clothes and jewellery the gicl did 
not really want or care about. 

She always chose the plainest dresses to 
wear, and the old box she had brought wish 
her, in spite of her husband's protests, stood 
shabby and worn out beside the gorgeous new 
trank he had bought her. It was hardly 
unpacked, and stood as she brought it, in 
case, ag she once told her husband fondly, 
“he ever got tired of her,” and all he could 
say could not persuade her to move it, till 
at last he grew accustomed to ite presence. 

Then another thing began to trouble him 
sadly. Every morning he had to get up an 
hour earlier than hia wont, snatch a breakfast 
as best he could, and harry off to his rooms 
from which it was hia habit to sally forth, 
Greased for duty as usual, jast ac if he lived 
there. So long as the fine weather lasted it 
did not matter much, but when she damp 
autumn mornings set in, and economy drove 
him into a musty omnibus, he really began to 
object and to regard himeelf somewhat in the 
light of a martyr. ¢. 

His wife and her landlady both thought his 
absences very natural, for though he never 
told her what his ocoupation was, Maude had 
a general notion that men's business took 
them away during the greater part of the day, 
and the landlady considered that his long 
day's work argued him to be an exceedingly 
steady-going young clerk in the city, for such 
she supposed him to be. 

Accidents will happen in the best regulated 
families, and when one morning Jack came 
down very late, to find his breakfast half 
cooked 























and the tea made with loke-warm 

water, he entirely failed to grasp the situation. 
His previous experiences had led him to 
overlook the fact that as the mornings grow 


darker servants are apt to oversleep them. 
selves, and for the first time in his married 
life lost his temper. 
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His wife, who had never seen him. this wa rey nat 4 rend. oy. lesions ?’’ she 
hale tad humbly to coax him back into | asked whe in Foran 1 lon hora yn Sd CHAPTER Vil, 
good semper, ip vain; and atier,a very | not, yon Jets a Bnenamered,” heaved of relief 
anlky imitation of the wanm kiga he generally | ‘Oh! ofcourse. know ® yon want a — prem on woll'e-sish lean 
gave her on paring, she retired in teara to her |.and, all shas,aaxt of ; but I want to hear | fe conkd not help contrasting his position 
bedroom to sob ons her grief in soligary,dis- | all she regt-—-who,ssid, t, and.go on.” now: with «whatit had-been six months 


comfort, 
Meanwhile Jack, a litile ashamed of 

self, waa wending his way towards the 
end, The mar <a a typical i oa 
one, with a thick white miat, dren ig avery: 
thing, and as he proceeded his ill.nampnr 
increased; the climax came when he wes 
driven ingide en arerognived "bus fal of, cone 
hamenity, “7 3 the, time. he reached 
rooms he fel inglined to vent bis apleen on 
anything. 

ia mornings corre denne tp 4 
caloniated to improve hig feelings, AOR, 
of “dons” and.a Jester in Marion Lindepay's 
handwriting were hardly what he would have 
chosen. Tossing the two former, aside, he 
quickly opened Lady Lindegay's lester and 
found it to be a note saying she had returned 
to town, and would be glad to see him. that 
afternoon abgut tea time, 





OHAPTER VI. 


Manion'’s Jetser gaye Mr, Carafaira some- 
thing to think about during his, morning's 
doties, Indeed, it waa not until after his 
luncheon at the club thas he could quite 
determing what to do. 

Of course he must see her. Thera was no 
way ont of that, and equally he muas. close 
their engagement —how, chance wonld, have 
to determine, provided only his marriage 
could be kept in the background. And in 
thie frame of mind he ast ous for Lady 
Tpindesay’a, house, and, arriving, was. shown 
into the drawing-room. 

It was.some minntes bhefaye Marian came 
in; and, as he sat awaiting, her. arrival. she 
well,rememhered scene of same months before 
came vividly back, the. sosne when he was 
asking. her. ta be hia wite, pri. then, ag. a 
tried to persuade himself that the m 
straightforward conrae. was, the bass, irresia- 
tably the inflaenca of his surroundings—s0 
gread a consrast to his, new, home—began to 
gin upon him, and then, almost before he 
knew of her coming, Marion was in the room, 
and impelled by something more than foree 
of habit he bad taken her in his arms.as.of 
old. Certainly it was not forse of habit 
whigh. left ber nestling there cantentedly, 

dreaming that. she. was trespassing on 
another's rights, nor was it forge. of hahis 
which made her in that, instant. forges. her 
safferings from Japk’a own neglect, 

Weakneas again! Jack meant no a 
and, bsautifal as. Marian stood hetore ! him, he 
never for an instant. wavered in his faiah to 
his wife. Bat ha:was.taken. by eprprige, and 
had never in all hig, oayefally theughs-ous 

ana for breaking with, Lady Lindesay. kept 

sighs the fact Sit ahe, was still bis, pro- 
mised wife, and he, only 8. maa who had 
raigad & mighty, hagrier. between. them. Tae 
situation was.not,of hia making, and, witha 
mental reproach for his own weakness, ha 
vowed it abould nop he.xepeated so far.agshe 
was, conperned, 

“Jack dear,” said Marion. ‘‘\ How. wall 
you are looking." 

“I oguld, say the same for you,” he. an- 
swered, gently disengaging himeelf from her 
embeace, end leading her t0.a settee, ‘' Your 
—_ das done y magne. 

“You naughty —_ ake , teproachfally, 
‘*I opuld nos reas for.% minnte after nr: 
torued sili I had seem you, I conld never 
hear a word of you from.anyone, and your 
own Iptters said 20 lissle es I could notmake 
ont if you were ill.or.net, I have been gnite 
a ood ndent,”” said, 

“I never. was & g oorrespendent,”’ 
Jack, oe “JT always found, it hard: to 
waite, Bat tell me; whathave poy oy ned be 
all the time 7?” 


It wag.a blapgering.eark of apeeah, and, yet 
it. sexved. ite purpose, for it started Marion 
ohataing about. har ansamn, viaits, while Japk 
sat paying bah scant, aisensign to, what, abe 
said, and tryirg to catch an opportunity for 
delivering himself of his message, Bat that 
chance never came; and Jack sat on, cudgel- 
ling hia braing what, to syyond never quite 
finding the right e No wonder his 


heart Li od, hima, age of bis aod sat he affgotion 
which Marign gh _ hei 
teaealer blow. he, seably, ae 


was naga y when he jumped up saga. 

‘thet A ne, it waa.so.lata,” peunede "1 
mnst be, 

“What!” she augmered. in a tane of the 
greatest, disappointment, ‘Axe ypu going 
away to night, the very. first dey 1 am. home? 
Can’s, yon. s0p.ta spose, Jack?’ 

* No—not, so.night, I have ‘eiatil to 
dine eleewhere, reasonable, Marion,’ a3 
she showed signs of rebellian, ‘‘ Ramamber 
you gave me no nosice,”’ 

* Very well,” shasaid ina low voice, and 
rang the bel! for a, sexzvantio show.him oat. 

There was.an awkward pause while she 
stood lagking agdly into the fize,and he was 
wondering if hy ecma,unsgen agenay, he sapld 
ges, aray. wishont a second embrace. 

revently aha targed to, bim, again. 

“If if, had been; your, return, Jagk,” ahe 
paid, ‘I. would hava thrown over anybody, 
Tell mA, Aaake dp.you really, cage for me?’ 

**Qare for. you--Marian,?'’ he stammered) 
‘What hese Al mean?” 

‘‘ Why, I sometimes think you don’s,” she 
aeid, sadly. ‘ You don't.alwayatreas ma as 
if. you.did, Look at this. long apsanan,; while 
Lhave written, you hundreds of: pages, What 
mere soraps, and. how few and far 
yon have deigned to send 4@.me,” 

Tat,” he said, ainbbarnly, “ was. your 
ms wish and by. your own orders, Wae is 
nos 

‘S Yog.and na,” she ananered, locking down 
into, she ion “I capteinly, told. you that ae 
Ong engagement had nod as yet been angonaced, 
you must be.car: fal nos to writemany letters 
to.one house, Bat I thought, I hoped, that 
what I did reosive might, be the, reflection. of 
the affeation that I bore for. you, wah 
haps, I bave.been dessived. I, kgow, d > 
am.older, far. older shan. you, and shat Longht 
poste tiayon. Liaten ao me. If, in.qny, way 
your feelings haye cbeanged since ya 
me.in thia. very room. to be your. wile— 
sey 80. Is ia, far betier, fox us both, to. end.it 
now, before worae migchiet-is.done, No ona 
knowa ouratory. We - keep it too 
and I, at leases, can alwaye be. your 
Bhall it be 502" 

lf ever. man .felé.ixoubled, if ever & man 
fels conazise. in this.world, it was, ask Qar- 
stairs ;.bat. be. knew the.mament, had. come 
and, raising his eyes 4o.hera (for. she had sprped 
to fave hic) he anawerad ag. he. ehonld. 

‘You ase rigot. Many a time singe wa 
mada that. promise, Marion, I have 
we werehasty. 1 ahoald bane said. ac balore, 
but I could not for the life of me forfeit your 


friendeh It deep that, I shall feel 
thas ot he nem bes, not been alio- 
gether barren, of zeanlsa,"’ 


As he spoke, the footman, who thought 
from she, lapse of sime he anusk have. mistaken 
the reason for. the hell, kepaked at. the door, 
Mazian bade him come in, and then, held ont 


her hand;to Jack. 
It.ia better ao, Good: night, 


‘' As you wish. 
Mr Onpetaixa.”’ 

He wrung her hand and turned to go, Bak 
hazely had abe doer closed hebiad him, when 


the. airicken woman's fortisude gave way, and 





rahe. wae sobbing ont her lousy. grief aa aha 
: pelt; before the fire... 


and -he wag at. fisat a little inclined to con- 
a ae sa shis-extrioation fronr his 
difficn’ 

Bat, after atl, «vas ‘he-out of hie troublest 
True, hia engagement to Lady Liindesay war 
at an end; but though at present he was in a 
position $0 hold. his head:ereet, how woald it 
be when he confeseed.40 bie mazriage ? 

Then she first question would be, how came 
he to. have remained under a ‘promise to 
Marion fully three months after he waa 
marzied to:Mande? However, witha shrug of 
‘she shoulders. he dismissed his thoughts, and 
set himeelf to enjoy the present. 

His poor little wife, who hag epent.a miser- 
able day wondering if he wonld come back, as 
ill-tempered-at he-went away, wat, delighted 
to find her fears groundless, 

Jack; glad of~his- pres. waa in the beat 

apirite 


possitle end 

been 80 gay and cheery, and § generally inctine@ 
40 Jook at things from the bat. possible by ie 
and for almostthe first time Jask went tp bed 
free of care. 

Bat unfortngetely~ hig bappy bremonr dia 
notlast, ‘The next-day was 's and 
Jack bad again to try the ‘ofa yak 
’bas. The ride reminded him of ‘sil that he 
had given up, ané-his day's work at the West- 
end sent bien back to hishome a soured and 
sulky man, 

Soe: quot peasant’ beh usiogetlleg “Thiet 
into a mour, A 
Phe n of hia married life was wearing 
eff, and selfigh nature was a the 
upper-hend. 


Bo lopg as Lady 
beyond bis reach,be: nai fovea bo he andy 
had lefs no stone unturned in, her. fire 
she had _promjsed to hehis mite. he had oaased 
to value her, 

Is was just the eame with the unfortppate 
girl he had made his -wife, not hecause he 
zeal L mre her, bat to gratify, a pssaing 


e E Lin 24 gorrowing in secret, had 
little suspicion eo daa Had she known 
it, perhaps ehe would have realised Leap ss = 
man, who bad at ope time been all in 
her, was utterly at Sg ber regard, Paad 
would, haye been glad of 
an Nei bp wea fd in Z out, poe 
t Ww a afrived at tha 
her Sed life when so often the a attee affes- 
tion of courtship and of the honsymaon hegin 
to cool, and when it has to be replaced eisher 
by the steadfags love and mutual regard which 
maker a POPPY home, mF, by the regres and 

cog} indifference whiph teo often enda in 
strong peas 8 ty wand 
Her.ownlovye.never wavered. It ig oftenso, 
hos men goes hia - 4 fretting and faming a 
the. log which died nougd bja neck; the 
Py Lael in. the, sileat 


her ones ee eae Spe 
here.lay, the stumblieg: block, Of conrag, b 
ae San a was & ae ngs very 


wey aie Boing aacenvatall, Sha el 


to, do—-namely, 
to. bis, wife, while ia 
sya mteallaharetats 
no 
“The Lary Mat ping, 40d £0 


popolar a.man as dack w gtaas regneat, 

and pratt: leh cna dyke him whieh, be 
Nee gd cg yey pen ae 
40: Gane, 

wife saw legs and lees of him, and that.4e AF 
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sometimes, absent. for two or three days 


bat Mande suffered he neither: knew, nor 
cared, Bas shongh he-cveriooked .the:change, 
OF was..too osreless 40,notice ib, there was one 
poe doAhe house. who did not, and. whose 
e * last got the better of her and foreed 
her 40 speak out, 

So.long as. Jack’s absences. were confined to 
the -time with a.very occasional. all.night 
stay bis landlady, Mra, Watson, never tr 
herself. She thonght, it, was. all, right. and 


ee... gentlemen had dotias.4e-perfarm, 
and.saoh was what she had long..ago,deaided 
Jack to. be, on 

He.wasa.clerk in the city, a, clerk of the 
better sort, of course, probably related to a 

palin the house .he -belonged to, and 
a good salary with a. view. to: his 
eventually becoming a parkner, 

The fact that he had now and again tobe 
absent from home epoke.well.for the eatima. 
tion.in which he was held by, the, heada of 
the honse; he was, donbtless entensted with 
some.important business whieh took him ont 


of 
Bat.as the winter woreon,and the absences 
became langer and more, vent, the. worthy 
women. began to wonder what it,all meant, 
and.when.she saw plainly the tronbled spizit 
which; Mande tried 20 40-oanceal, she felt 
there waa. something. wrong, and Shas, ake 
must: watch, and if necessary give the yousg 
wife a kindly hint. She began to fear-thasher 
lod ae quar 
not Jong to, wait for-an;opporianity. 
One evening at dush.apingnavtele alah po 
¢ pce a Saag sy Mande with her 
‘a0e Cove sobbing aw if-her 
bears. wonld. break. - 
‘' My dear,” epic the. kind-heanted. woman, 
as whak is oe matter?” 
ut.as she spoke her.eye fell: upon.e of 
ink paper which ley, on she fees She ok 
n the situation, at a.glanes, Jack) bad:as 


usual telegraphed to-say. that. he.abonld not |, 


be home that night, 

“Oh, it is nothing, really, it. ig. not, Mes, 
Waite. answered monde, showing her tear- 
stained face. ‘ Please leave me-al akall 
be The wo in a little,” eos — 

women put, ber..anma round. she 
girl and led ber, unresisting, to a.aefa, 

‘My dear,” she said, in a aympathetic 
voice, ** this won’s do, it reelly, will. not. Yeu 
must tell, me what te You've no mosher of 
your own, 40 you mustlet mehalp Gome 
what basronbied yon to-night?’ ; 

Maude’s only anewer was.te.sob.loujer-than 
ever. Mrs. Watson les.her give. vantto, her 
Slaten wands oe 

yg eee ray oes bate 

era 

“Now, my dear,” she said, “ tell. meall 
about, it,” 

It was impossible for the lonaly giz] to 
avoid feeling gratefal for her. sympathy, She 
4id not, want to expose her ‘a-short- 
comings, bat she longed for somaone whose 
advice she coald take, 
ait 9m. upses, to pight, Mz, Wasson,’’ she 


mt as —+ ale 
‘*My hueband has 
fe elegraphed to say he 
“ Well, well, ia thas all? 164. bas bappened 
—. I suppose that bis business keeps him 
Sha tpoke with. a confidence she did nos 
really-feel, 
“I don's.know, I’m sure,’ sobbed Mamie. 
it Bat be seeKe4.to ba. _° 
“ ey a is his business? " asked the 
landlady, not altogesher. without the hope of 
justifying ber own .cunionity, ne 


“‘T cannot say ; be paper soldime,”’ 

“Never told bis own wife what his 
buginess was!” gasped Mas, Watson. ‘ My 
dear. yon. are ° joking.” 

“No, indeed, I am net) Lmesndtaanionaly. 


Jaok-only,said he,should always have tobe 

away by day, and now and again all night, 

Se paaenarenaarans he. was or.why he 
. ga. ” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Watson, emphatically, 
“T should net wait.oneminnse when he comes 
beck before, I asked) him, if. I. were you. I 
never heard.of sueb.a thing."’ 

And then, as they continued to talk, Mande 
| gtadually, unfolded, her tronble,.and told of 
Jack's increasing, coldness, and frequent and 
unexplained absences, Mrs, Watson's.indigna- 
tion, was. genuine enough, and she made no 
effort to conceal. it, and she impressed upon 
the girl the absolute necessity of her. ineiating 
on Jaek giving. her his confidence. And she 
also determined in her owa mind that Jack 
should treat his wife better or geta.tew worda 
on the anbjaot.from herself. 

But. when on: his..resarn Mande pressed for 
-anexplavasion, Jack at firat. grew black, and 
then langhed she,matteroff, But fora day or 
two.he. beheved.se well that even Mra. 
thought. that he meant. to mend his-waya, and 
hearing from: Mandeoft his refasal. to. explain 
chia profession in life, naverthelesa.determined 
| 40 keep. her own little paseage of arms, with 
him inthebac ‘or the presents. 


dresa d 
theme: 20 as: to: avoid :t on. Bat, his 
weak nature was too much for him, There 
Was to: be, a: demce given, by, some intimate 
fzieada for which he had a,card. He.almost 
decided to refuse; them gave way, and apt- 
ually retursed,heme, dressed: himself for the. 
evening, sold: his. wife not. t0, e up for him, 
and, lacthkey in pocket, took himgelf.off wish- 
out a word of explanation, though hia wife 
with tears in hex. eyes begged him to, tell her 
- why and where he was going. 

as the: same, he had gone ance tn0 
often. 


GHAPTER VAI. 


M.vpn's fices impulae. was to ait down and 
haves good.ary. Than; she felt. all at. onoe 
that masters had gone.beyond tbat. Rising 
qnickly, ake dried her-ayem, and want opataiza 
to Jack's dresuing, room, 
The proverb says a worm will turn, snd, a0 
in time will a gentle patient woman. Maude 
Carstairs bad roused-hereelf at last, and had 
taken a desperate resolve : she would, if pos- 
sible, fathom for herself#his mystery which 
her hneband refused to explain, 

She went isto she room, Jit.the gas, and 
Ieoked. both, doors. 


th; ® 
As ahe aid se, Mea. Waison, who bad. heard 


was the matter, Mande re 
& langh—ahe waa only tidying Jack's room ;” 
and Mra, Wasson, reassared, wentasway, 

‘\ Tidgiag Jack's. room,” she though’, with 
a feeling of bistexmeca heyond words goawing 
at- her bears. 
‘* Didping-dack's 200m!” as, with: a. laugh 
she: tossed axtiele adter article on #0 the. floon, 


Orioketing 

hole, or a soiled pair.of white hid gloves. Bat 
ahe wanted more.shan that; and sesroh where 
she. would, she conld not. find. it, 

With a fesling of deapade she haganto think 
Jack had been.too. earefal for her. He very 
pearly had, but.he had, missed one email 
point, and that betrayed him. 

Mande was on the point of giving up the 
search when:her eye fell npon the coat he had 
worn that afteznoen, andssznoment later what 
she sought: was ino ber hands. lt wae. not 
much, only. an envelope ad@ressed to him by 
nameand regiment. .at- hia olab, and for the 
firat time since their: margiage: Mande: knew 





whom,ske had.4aken. for..betier or, as.ahe felt 
just then, very mush for worse. 

She drew. out she.card that, it contained and 
read that, Lady. Brookenahire was ‘at home” 
that night. 

Mande.replaced the card in isa envelope, and 
sat down on. @ chair to.think. She did xot 
wastemuchtime, K4 wasfairly late, and she 
wanted to sce.ag manok.aa possible. 

It was wonderful. how calm and collected 
she had beaame, She walked into, the next 
reom, and selecting, her warmest. dress ond a 
thiok far.cloak.Jack, had given her, she. quietly 
prapared to.go.0uk Then she walked dawn- 
Btaize to theiz.sitsing room, and rang the bell. 

‘Tam, just going, up the street, to ment my 
hneband. He hadto go ont and askedime to 
meet him," was all that she said. 

Rae ae gemma 
8 id nok Say. any 
“ Shell you heousJong, Mya, Oarataizs?” 


» nervously. 

‘Not very. What a oold night!’ and 
Maude paased into she street. 

Wher five minutealater Mra, Watson looked 
in to see the effect of Mande's. ‘tidying '’ on 
her hashand's room ske.nearly hada fis. Then 
she ran.down into the street, and logked for 
her lodger, who had disappeared same time 


But all the same Mande, was nok very far 
off. Sbhawas waiting on a.main thoroughfare 
for a.’bas, mhiok,.would take her to, Pigcadilly, 
When it, came, she did not know is. was the 
ome which took her hasband.daily. to his 
dat eg, 

Her first proneading bad been to ge to & 
small atatiener’s where she. was known, and 
aak. fox. the loan of a directory. The Court 
Guide was handed to her, and she seam found 
Lord, Brookenshize's address in it, and thither 
she was bonad, 

Little as she knew of London.ake. seen found 
her way to, tha house, and there ahe- waited 
and watahed. 

She logked.in vain for bez hneband, for. the 
majority.of the,gnests, had arnivad, and Jack 


atpong, teem ; but exer and again. a,aplendidly 


appointed carsigge would draw np.at the deor 


and depoeit. ite; load. of rewellera. And then 


Manude.aaw by the Jight of tbe gas the brillant 
Gxeasea and eparkling, jewels.of the. women 
Zon eunene souls her haakand had deserted 
er. 
Hoar after hour. she. ondraged wife paced 
up asd down hafore. the. house, looking pp at- 
she windows and listening to the eisains.of 


the music. 

Ske.ntayed ao long that.at last a policaman 
on duty asked her what her business. was, She 
anawered. she was. waiting. for her haaband. 
He shought.she nanat.mean oneol the waiters, 
thongh she looked, too. well dzessed for. shat. 
Homevar, she did not look: suspicions, 20: he 
lps hex. asay. 

Lest hex, shay] Shewonld have yielded to 
nothing short of foree, had they tsied to.re- 
move er, She was. there. with an object. 
She meant, to sdey and expose her huehand, 
or.af ail events. to face, him, and to les: him 
knew that she knew the sruth atiJass. 

Hoar.afset hour passed; but, heediess alike 
of the cold and of the cpriosity. of the few 
loafers who hung akont, outaide, she paced 
backwards and fonmazds intept.oply om her 
one objeet—to les her husband know that now 
at lass a fathomed the depths of his 
daplicity neglect. 

A sudden noise recalled. her t0 the warld— 
oarriage,atser.cartiage drove op in response 
to the calls, and took away the portion of the 
gneata who left after eupper, She wawhed 
eagerly, but.can.no.ope she recognized. Then 
the deparsures slackened, and only now and 
sgain eeme one was.daiven away. 

A neighbouring clack bad juat etxnok half. 
past two,..w — — wes called —_ 
another departure. The agemwas & hi 
delayed: in. coming, and the ladg, appasently. 
sending back her cavalier for eomething for- 





gotten, stood waiting. at the bead of the 
ateps, 











8e0 
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Mande saw a tall, handsome woman, ex- 
quisitely dressed, and her hair and neck, which 
she was just covering with her cloak, sparkling 
with jewela—a beautifal woman indeed, and in 
appearance a very qaeen, 

In a moment it was over—the carriage 
drove up, and the lady, taking a gentleman’s 
arm, came forward. Maude breathed hard, 
for she saw that now at last she would be face 
to face with her husband. 

All unsuspecting, Jack led Lady Lindesay 
(tor it wae she) down the steps, and handed her 
into her carriage. Then as the footman closed 
the door, Maude — forward and caught 
him by the arm. Her doing so caused him to 
move 60 that the door could not be closed. 

“Jack,” she said, ‘what are you doing 
here?" 

Before he could answer the policeman was 
upon her, He began to think he had made a 
mistake. In any case he could not allow a scene. 
He laid hie band on Maude’s shoulder and 
drew her back. 

“Come,” he said, not unkindly, “you 
must move out of this! I can’t have you 
= this gentleman.” 

‘I tell you it ia my husband,” said Maude, 
foud enough for Lady Lindesay to overhear. 

Bat Jack Caratairs had recovered hia wits. 
He snatched the door out of the footman’s 
hands, and shut it to. 

“ All right, Evans,” he said, ‘‘ Good-night, 
Lady Lindesay. Is it not a charming dance?"’ 

“*Good-night," said Marion, and the car- 
riage drove away. 

Then Jack turned to hia wife, 

“ All right,” he said, —— haltf.a-crown 
into the policeman's hand, “t know thia— 
jady. Come along, Maude, we had better 
leave this.” 

The policeman eyed them, wondering, as 
Jack hailed a hansom, and placing his wife in 
it, got in after her. 

As soon as they were started he turned to her. 

‘*B8o you followed me,” he said, coolly, 
“ All right, we can discuss this at home; 
you had better not make a scene here,” 

Poor Maude had little idea of making a 
scene. Her courage was all gone. Bat one 
thing wae left—her love. Bitterly, cruelly 
as her hasband had deceived her, she would 
freely have forgiven him and taken him back, 
if he too would bat repent and give her a little 
of the affection that she felt for him. 

Bat Jack Oasrstairs had not any idea of 
doing 80. He was livid with rage, alike at her 
following him and at the idea of the scene he 
had so narrowly escaped. All the way home 
he had but one idea—that all must now come 
to an end. 

When they arrived home it was almost 
three in the morning, yet Mrs. Watson came 
runving out and uttered an exclamation of 
delight at seeing them both safe and sound. 

‘" My dear,’, she said, hurrying Maude into 
the house, ‘I never was soalarmed in my 
life. Where have you been?” 

“To fetch my husband,” was Manude's 
anewer, ag she wearily into the 
sitting-room, and sat down while Mrs. Watson 
lit the gas. Her husband followed her quickly, 
merely waiting to say something to the cab- 
man. When the landlady left the room he 
closed and locked the door, 

‘‘Now, madam,” he said, standiog before 
her, ‘you will kindly tell ms what all this 
means.”’ 

Maude looked up at him wearily—she 
hardly koew what to answer. 

“ Jack,"' she said, ‘‘why have you treated 
me so?”’ 

** Treated you so!"’ he muttered, hoarsely, 
“Why, indeed? I was a fool when I was 
caught by your pretty face—doubly a fool 
when I married you—trebly a fool now that I 

have not got rid of you long ago.” 

He hardly knew what he said in his rage 
and fary. Bat Maude had heard enough ; she 
| teeta on her knees at his 


“Qh, Jack, my husband! don’t say such 
oruel things,"’ she cried, “Say you don’ | 
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a them, You could not beso unkind, I 
ow.” 

‘* Mean them!” he answered, savagely. “I 
mean @ great deal more. Listen to me, my 
fine lady. Youand I part to-night and for 
ever. I will see you want for nothing, and 
you oan live on here quite comfortably ; bat 
we see no more of each other,” and he turned 


to go. 

* Jack! Jack!” she cried in a last appeal. 
‘Don't leave, oh, please don’t. I want to tell 
you something.” 

‘* Bosh! I will have nothing to say to you. 
Iam going now. I will send for my things 

orrow.”’ 


to-m iW. 

And he hastily left the house, and jamping 
into the oab, which he had told to wait, he 
drove away. 

It was late when he awoke the next 
morning, and with awakening sense came 
some return of reason. He felt in truth 
heartily asbamed of hie violence and of hia 
behaviour altogether, and was quite at a loss 
what todo. He knew quite well that he had 
behaved badly, and that bia proposed deser- 
tion of his wife was indefensible on every 
ground. He could not at once decide what 
to do, but he would go down to Falham and 
make his peace with his wife. He knew she 
would forgive him readily enough. 

Bat it was later than he intended when he 
reached hie home, and it was past one o’elock 
when he let himself in at the door with his 
latch. key. 

There was an air of eonfasion about the 
little sitting-room which he did not quite like. 
He rang for the landlady. 

‘' Ta Mee. Oaratairs in,” he asked. 

Mes, Watson's agitation would hardly allow 
her to ansWer. 

‘\No, sir. She has gone!" 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 

'* While I wae out this moroiog, she sent 
for a oab, put her box on it, and was driven 
away.” 

Her box—what box?'’ and then a sudden 
thought struck him. Filled with diemay, he 
dashed upstairs, and threw open the door of 
his wife's room, and a pretty sight waa there. 
All the handsome dresses, jewellery, eto,, were 
scattered anyhow about the room, Then, 
with a dread he dared not think of, he 
glanced across the room. His fears were 
jast. All that he had given hie wife were pre- 
sent, but the old trank was gone! 


CHAPTER 1X. 


Lapx Lixpzsay had seen and heard a good 
deal more than Jack Carstairs supposed. Oae 
half, certainly, of Maade’s scheme was suc- 
cessfal. Had her husband seen Marion Lin. 
desay fall back in her carriage with an ex- 
clamation of surprise, as she drove away, he 
would have known how succesefal Mande's 
effort had proved. It had all passed in a flash, 
but Lady Lindesay wae leaniog forward to 
bid her escort ‘‘ good-night,” and the light 
under the portico was strong. She had seen 
Maude come forward, had heard her queation, 
and then seen, too, the policeman’s interfer- 
ence, and Jack's eagerness to get her away. 
Bat through it all, one thing stood oat pla’ 
and olear, the woman's answer to the police- 
man, “I tell you it is my husband.” There was 
not a doubt of that, and as the catriage rolled 
rapidly along the deserted streets—deserted 
that is, save for an occasional market-cart on 
its way to Oovent Garden—the haughty 
beauty lay back and wondered what it meant. 

“ My hasband!" Sarely it could mot be trae. 
The girl was pretty, she had assured herself 
of that fact, and quietly and well dressed. 
Bat then, what lady—and she Jaid stress on 
the word—would have been out in sach a 
place at such an hour? Of course, it might 
be a case of mistaken identity, but such a 
thing seemed hardly probable, What could 
be the trath? Had Jack in a, moment of 
folly married beneath him? As likely as not; 





but when, and why, and how ? 





Of course she knew that everything was at 
an end between herself and quondam 
lover. To a great extent she herself wag 
free of her fancy, and was able now not only 
to look back upon her disappointment with. 
out regret, but to meet Jack, when chance 
threw them together, without any feeling of 
vindictiveness or pain, Their secret had 
well kept, the only person besides themselvea 
who knew it having never even told it to his 
wife ; and though a few noticed that their 
friendship was not so warm as it used to be, 
the matter was too trivial and too old to cause 
much comment, It seemed too improbable 
that they would ever make a match for any 
one to discuss it seriously ; and though a good 
many people commented upon their being «0 
much together, the fact was attributed to 
Lady Lindesay's fancy for the good-looking 
fellow ; and so while the good-natured passed 
the matter by, the ill-natured dismissed it 
with a sneer at Marion's infatuation. 

Those three or four days of reflection had 
done Lady Lindesay She saw now the 
folly of her fancy, and she was quite prepared 
to look back on the past a3 a foolish dream. 
Her meeting with Jack was quite accidental, 
and only jast at the end of the ball. She hai 
spoken to him and asked him oe to 
her carriage, and had generally treated him so 
kindly that he felt qaite free of awkwardness. 

A short time before, his wife's finding him 
with Lady ok might have led to 
trouble; now it only be a passing an. 
noyance. 

And yet, as she drove home, Marion en 
a good deal of the trath. She had her 
own mind no doubt that Jack was married, 
and that the pretty girl whem he had been s0 
troubled at meeting was his wife. 

It was, in a way, galling to think how he 
had played with herself, and degrading to 
think of the deception which he had practised 
u her. Bat there came another and a 

and kinder thought. The greatest sin 
of all is the sin of being found ont. 
_ This she had escaped; her secret was safe, 
and now she could only be thankfal that her 
good fortune bad stood her in good stead, and 
that chance had saved her from being a second 
time tied to a worthless man—for worthless 
such a man most necessarily was. And if 
she, with all her experience, had been hood. 
winked, what chance had that poor child, 
whose agonised face she had seen bat now? 
For her she was bitterly sorry. 

She passed a tranquil night; and when 
the next morning, juet before lunch time, her 
cousin was announced, she received him with 
so frank and affectionate a manner, that she 
relieved half the awkwardness of the meeting. 

For Lord Boldremont had never been to see 
her since the day when he had spoken his 
mind so freely, and then been forced to retire 
before the victorious Jack Carstairs. 

““How are you, Marion?" he said, ad 
cheerily as he could. ‘ We have not met for 
ausge. What have you been doing?” 

“ Visiting,” she answered. 

And then for a long time they talked over 
every possible subject but the one which was 
really uppermost in their thoughts. 

Lord Boldremont hardly cared to re-open 
the subject, and though Marion was anxious 
to tell him, she too felt a delicacy in saying 
what she wished. 

Bat in the end she was forced to allude to 
it. Lord Boldremont had taken up hia hat 
and was preparing to go, when she brgged 
him to stay a few minutes longer. 

“Don't go for a few minates yet, Huzb,” 
she said; ‘' I have something to tell you.” 

He laid down the hat he had taken up, and 
reseating himself, prepared to bear what she 
had to gay, 

“I hope, Hagh,” she said, nervoualy, ‘‘ you 
have never mentioned to anybody shat I 
engaged to Jack Oaretairs."” 

“No,” he answered; ‘I did not think I 
ought to break what was, after ali, your 00n- 
fidence. I have never mentioned it to a soul 
—not even to my wife.” 
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“T am glad to hear it. I don't suppose you 
are likely to tell anybody now. Bas it would 
me if you did, as my engagemen : ie 


br 
“ My dear Marion, I am delighted" (and, 
be . 


he looked as if he was), “ delighted, 


yond measare. How did it come about?" 

* Easily enough ; he tired of me.” 

“ Jast what a boy would do," Lord Boldra 
mont answered, with contempt. ‘ However, 
Marion, you are well out of that. Balieve 
me, there are plenty of better men in the 
world, and a woman need never want for a 
husband who has your advantages.” 

*' Thank you,” she answered, with a amile ; 
“bat I have had enough of men and their 
ways. I shall not imperil my freedom again.” 

“Perhaps @ wise resolve,” he answered, as 
he rose to go. 

Lady Lindesay felt happier after he was 
gone for having told him, and as the time 
wore on she felé happier too for her freedom 
and escape. 

As she looked around her she discovered 
pleaty of ways of employing herself without 
agaia trying to ship wreck her happiness amid 
the shoals of matrimony. And as the weeks 
flew by, and her thoughts turned from her 
owa concerns to the misery which lay around 
her on every side, she found a new and 
engrossing occupation, namely, the relief of 
the necessities of a few of her less favoured 


neighbours. 

She did not in any way become a reclase— 
on the contrary, she mixed a great deal in 
society; bat ashe still found time for 
charitable works, and her beautifal face 
became known and beloved in many a dirty 
slum, where such rays of light had seldom 
penetrated before. 

Her chief coadjator in these matters was a 
hard-working, middle-aged clergymav, who 
made it his business to ferret out and lay 
before her deserving cases. 

Mr. Geesson and she became firm allies, 
and under hia wise guidancs she was able to 
— her charities both wisely and well. 

$ was some four or five months after her 
raptare with Jack Oarstairs, that one morn- 
ing Mr. Gresgon oalied earlier than was his 
wont, and was at once shown upstaics to 
Lady Lindesay'’s drawing-room. 

** What is it this morning?’ asked Marion. 
‘Have you anything special for me, Mr. 
Gresson ?" 

‘Yes, Lady Lindesay. I have come to ask 
your assistance in a very special case indeed. 
Perhaps I had better tell you all about it. 
Some three or four months - a friend of 
mine, a doctor at one of our leading hospitala, 
asked me if I could help a patient of his. 
He himeelf had been greatly interested in her 
case, She was a young and very pretty girl, 
who had been brought to the hospital one 
afternoon from Oharing Oross Railway 
Station, where she had been found in a help- 
lesa condition. When admitted she was 
suffering from an attack of brain fever, and 
for days she lay between life and death. She 
was spared, but when she came te her senses 
it was found she had qaite lost her memory. 
Who or what she is no one has been able to 
discover ; and she had nothing bat the clothes 
she wore, some of the articles being marked 
with the letters C, and M. Sne recovered in 
® sort of way, and the doctor asked me to 
look after her when discharged, 

“The girl was taken to our district home, 
where ever sincs she has been employed on 
light work. Bat unfortunately either the 
shook to her system or the illness bad ruined 
her constitution, and now she is, I grieve to 
aay, dying She cannot even do the little 
work she did before, and I can no longer keep 
her inthe home. By the bye, I forgot to say 
she wears a wedding ring and talke of a has- 
band, bat she does not know hia name! How. 
€ver, to cut a long story short, I want to know 
if you would help us to make the poor 
oreatare’s last hours as happy and cgcaliest- 
able as you oan. My friend will attend to her 








health as far as is needed, and all we want is 
to provide her a hamble home.” 

*Caa I see her?’ asked Marion. 

“Qh, moat certainly ; whenever you wich.” 

“TI will come now it you will wait while I 
ring for my carriage." 

They drove to Mr. Gresson's home, and 
Marion was introduced to the girl, who indeed 
looked in every way as the clergyman had 
described her. It was too evident that she 
was dying, indeed, the hand of death had 
laid hia mark upon her, and Lady Lindesay’s 
kind heart went out in pity to the helpless 
girl who, bereft of an essential part of her 
reason, was drifting, ‘mid all the darkness of 
her surroundings, down the stream of life 
towards the ocean whence none may return. 

Sie was very qaiet and gentle, and Marion, 
who had come prepared for an ordinary case, 
was surprised to fiad that she had unmis- 
takably to deal with a lady. Bat more than 
all other things one point strack her most 
forcibly—she had seen that face before. 

A very few minates' conversation sufficsd 
for her to make up her mind. Presentiy she 
bade the girl ‘‘ good-bye’ and went outside 
with Me. Greseon. 

“Bhe is a very ladylike girl,” she said, 
‘and has been a beauty,” 

"* Undoubtedly,” he replied. ‘There is 
very little doubt that she is of gentle bicth.” 

A sudden idea strack Marion Lindesay. 
She was quick to act, and she spoke her mind 
at once. 

a Gresson,” she said, ‘may I have 


‘‘ How do you mean?” he answered. 

** May I take her away with me now?” 

“Thank you, Lady Lindesay, you are most 
kind. Bas surely we had better keep her till 
re arrangé some suitable place for her to 

ve ’ 


‘Ob, I meant her to live with me. Do you 
see any Objection to her doing so? "' 

* Not in the least. Bat really, Lady Linde- 
say, this far exceeds what I asked. You 
ought not to undertake so much. I am sure 
the girl will be a trouble to you.” 

“No, she won't,” said Marion. “I am 
afraid I am sometimes wilfal, Mc. Gresson. 
I happen to have taken this idea into my 
head and the girl will go home with me now. 
Do you know, it is a moat curious thing, but 
I am positive I have seen her before.” 

‘* Indeed—where ? " 

“I cannot say; bat I know we have come 
across each other somewhere. Come, may I 
take her?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure. I only wish the 
og girl’a memory might return. I should 

ike to clear up several points.” 

“ I¢ may with care and kindness.” 

“Never,” he answered, solemnly. “I much 
fear never in this world.” 

So Lady Lindesay carried Maude Carstairs 
home with her to her house. For it was 
Maude who was then thrown under her pro- 
tection—Manude who, flying from her trouble, 
had succeeded in reaching Charing-cross and 
there had broken down. In her grief at Jack's 
desertion she had persuaded herself that he 
really meant to leave her f sr ever; and rather 
than become the pensioner of a husband who 
had ceased to love her, she had fled to hide 
herself from him. 

A‘ ficat, under Marion's care and kindness, 
her health improved, and so did her memory 
—she remembered her maiden name and her 
childhood, bat later events were a blank. 
Ssill Marion did not despair, and even the 
doctor looked more hopefal, and eaid, though 
she would never be strong, she might live 
for some time yet. 

Bat alas! it was not to be. Ons day when 
Marion Lindesay was basy, Maude picked up 
an old photograph book and came across 
Jack's likeness in it; and then Lady Linde- 
gay, who was writing at her table, was 
startled by a ory of ‘Jack! Hasband! For- 
give me! Oa, come back!” and found her 
lying insensible on a sofa with Jack Car- 
stairs’ photograph clasped firmly to her heart. 


CHAPTER X, 


Waat Jaok Carstairs said in his wrata aad 
griet when he found his wife was gone, is waa 
hardly probable that Mes. Watson ever cared 
to repeat. 

Terrib!y frightened and grieved as that 
worthy woman was herself, ahe atill foand time 
to respect the bereaved man's sorrow; for 
sorrow it was, as genuine asany she had ever 
seen in her life. 

Jack Catataita waa not bad at heart—he 
was only anutterably selfiah ; and when at lags 
the conseqaences of his own misdeeds came 
crowding upon him he realised what he had 
done, and bent beneath the blow. 

Waat more horrible position could a man 
find himself in than that in which he one 
morning awakes to discover that the woman 
to cherish and protect whom is at once his 
daty and hia highest honor, has fied. per- 
haps to obscurity, perhaps to death, and that 
her frenzied action is the outcoms of his own 
misdeeds? Ia that bittter half-hour, when in 
the wreck of hia once happy home he stood 
and reviled everyone and everything near 
him, the consequences of his own miedeeda 
came home to him with stuaning force, and 
he knew what a paltry hound he really was. 

Taen, collecting hia energies, he set oat to 
search; but though he employed skilled detec. 
tivesand advertised and hunted high and low 
himaelf, he could discover nothing. Ou.e clue, 
indeed, he had, the old brown box, and that 
he found at Caaring-cross in the lost property 
office. Bat there was nothing to connect the 
box with the poor wandering creature found 
in the ladies’ waiting-room, and the clue failed, 
and at last he was forced to acknowledge that 
Maude was gone beyond recall, save only if her 
love or chance again brought her to hia side. 

What he saffered in those awfal weeks no 
one ever kaew. At theendof them he wasa 
prematarely aged man, 

Hia friends wondered what had come to the 
formerly careleaa trifler, the basing who, of all 
others, certainly took things moat easily. 
They little knew the torments he saff-red, or 
how hia self-tortaring soul quailed at each 
inqueat he read in the papers, or each placard 
that he saw in the streets. 

Bats it was all in vain, and nos a siga could 
he find of the wife whom too late he was 
learning to value and to love ; and when one 
day he received a note from Lady Lindesay 
asking him to come with all spsed to the 
house, and going down below found her 
carriage — ‘or him, he little suspected 
that every » he went was bringing him 
nearer to the injared wife he mourned as 


Marion Liadesay met him in the drawing- 
room, The furniture, all disarranged, told 
of something amiss, even if her pale tear- 
stained face had not warnei him what to 
expect. 

Sne came forward to shake hands with him 
simply and unaffectedly as one should do ia 
the presence of the great healer of sorrows, 
the great leveller of us all. 

And as she did so he thought, with a weary 
sigh, that never had she looked more beautiful, 
not with the beauty of the world, bat the 
om soattered by a sense of good deeds 

one, 

And Marion, who had not seen him since 
the night of the ball, was shocked at the 
alteration time had wroughtia him; and her 
heart, free from all vestige of the old love, 
yearned to give him comfort in place of the 
sorrow she must convey. Four Lady Liadesay 
knew & good deal now—al! or alaost all there 
was to tell. 

She knew where she had seen Maude before 
—the scene was vivid in her memory then. She 
knew that the husband must be confronted 
with hia dyiog wife, and she guessed from 
Jaok’s careworn face and careworn air that 
he too soff:red, and regretted, and that the 
blow mast fail at once without the softening 
inflaencs of warning and of delay, 





‘‘T have sent for you, Mr. Oaratairs,” she 
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said, gently, on matter of life and death. I 
believe I am right in saying you have a 
wife?" 

He bowed his head humbly as he answered 
in a broken voice,— 

‘* T have.” 

“Her name was Maude Grafton ?” 

‘‘Iy was. Lady Lindesay,; how do you know 
this? Have you brought-me here to add to 
my torture—to increase the remorge I feel 

very hour of the day?" 

© No, Heaven forbid, Jack.” Here she laid 
ner band on hisarm. ‘ I bave news—terrible 
news for you, my ~¥ fellow—youn wife ——” 

‘Ta ill!" he oried. 

‘“* Worse than that?" she answered, 

“Ia she dead?” Then as Masion shook 
her head, he cried, “ Where isshe? Take me 
to her!” 

‘*You oan see her at once—she is here. 
Listen, Jack! She has not many hours ¢o live, 
Spere her all you can.” L 

He bowed his head without spesking, but 
the agony on hia face told its own tale, as with 
& heartdrawn sigh he followed her from the 
room, 

They had not far to go. In the chamber 
above, poor Mande Oarstairalay dying—bappier 
pow, perhaps, to die than, save for that-one 
bri:f epace, she had ever been to live, sur- 
rounded by the friends of her misfortunes, 
the good doctor, the kindly priest, the gene- 
rous woman, whose goodness seothed her Jast 
moments with their care. Dying forgeifal 
and forgotten of the man she loved, whom at 
that lass supreme moment she was fo meet 
face to face once more ere her free epirit took 
its course to where her troubles would be at 
an end, 

Hambly Jack followet-his conductresa‘into 
the room, and stood at the foot of the bed, 
too stricken to ack forgiveness then; and in 
that last dread moment, ere Mande’s gentle 
epiris took ita flight, a gleam cf recolleetion 
seemed to returo, or else perhaps it wasbut 
the matter nearest her broken heart whieb 
forasd itself to words. 

“Jack! husband! darling!" she cried. 
‘* Have you at lastoome back? I've been 20 
weary waiting, dear, bud now I aball find rest,” 

And go she did. 

[THE END.] 








FACETLA, 


He (preparing to leave): ‘‘I assure you, 
Miss Smarte, the time has passed very 
pleasantly thia evening.” She (abstractedly) : 
“ You, is is pleasant to know that it ia past.” 

Ewmptoyrer: * You say that your habits are 
all correct?" Applicant: “ Yes, sir.” Em- 
ployer (after a moment's panse): ‘Do you 
drink?" Applicant (absent - mindedly): 
‘‘ Thanks; don t care if 1 do.” 

Miss ExrperueiacH: ‘No, Mr. Sissy, there 
is not a day pseses that I do not add ta my 
store of knowledge.” ‘‘ One is never toaold to 
fearn.’’ And he wonders why she is.never at 
home when he calls now. 

Tuy had been havirg condensed milk all 
the long Australian voyage, and the little boy 
was heartily sick of it. ‘‘ Mamma,” he said 
at last, in a moment of confidence, ‘‘ I do wish 
that condensed cow would die,” 

* Doctor. what is the meaning of the peou- 
liar formation jast back of baby's car?” 
‘* Combativeness, perhaps.’ ‘' Why, some one 
said it was love of domestic life.” ‘' Oh, well, 
it’s all one and the same'thing.” 

Arrtsr Lona Srraration.—Smitth : ‘Do you 
remember Misa Arkwright, with whom we 
used to dance so often?” Jones (who has 
Qaly jast come back from Australis): ‘“Per- 
fegtly. She was pretty, but fancifal as the 
mischief, light and fcolieh, snd I often gaid 
to myeelf, I pity the man who marzies her.” 
Baith; “I married herthree years ago,” 





Buacr: “ How d'yedo,\Groen? I’m almost 
ashamed of myseit for not calling before. Bat 
I've put it off amd put.it off until it did seem 
I mever. would call.” Green: ‘ Don't men- 
tion it, my dear fellow. You are very kind, 
I'm sure.” j 

“ Su! Daebill, ola boy, whereare yougoing: 
te spend the summer?" ‘I can make no 
definite arzangemente until I know where my 
‘tailor and osher creditors are going to epend 
theire. One goesto the seashore for rest, you 


Puyrsicran ; “ Here, take this; it's good for 
your liver.” Fogg: ‘‘And what do I care if 
itie? Hasn't my liver given me moretroable 
than all my other tormentors put together ? 
No, sir; give me something that’s good for 
me, no matter how bad it is for my liver." 

Frrznp: '* What on earth are you doing to 
that pictare?"’ Great Arties: “Lam rabbing 
& piecos of raw meat over this rabbit in tke 
foreground. Mes, De Shogdie will be here 
thig.afternoon, and when she sees her pet dog 
gmell of that rabbit she'll bay if." 

Oxpman (after baif an hour's talk agginat 
bachelorhood): ‘Now there’a yeu, for in- 
stance, Why the mischief don’t you get-mar- 
ried?’ Youngman (promptly): ‘' B:eased if 
I kovow. Ask the girl that I asked last 
night.” 

Exasnararen Wire: “ Whatdo youmean by 
coming heme.at this time in ihe moming?”’ 
Convivial Hasband: ‘I’m sorry, dear, bat 
it’s not my fault, The fellars had all. gone, 
didn't bave anyone to talk to, so F came 
home.” 

‘* Sze that house on thehill?'’ asked the 
tramp of his parsmer. ‘‘ Yeu.” ‘* Phey've got 
a dog up there most an biz. ag@horse. I’ve 
got an idea.” ‘ What-is it? To keep away 
from the house?” “Naw. Let's go up an’ 
steal the dog.” 

‘‘Do you know that since F had inflamma. 
tion of the brain my memory has suffered 
immeneely. For instance; ‘in three or four 
days I sha’n'’t remember what I have been 
doing to-day.” ‘Ia it possible? A 
could you lend me a hundred doHara for a 
week 2?” 

“T was just stopping to see your modus 
operandi,” explained the visigor in the saw- 
mill, “We ain’ got any,” spologiced the 
sawyer. ‘I’ve been tryin’ to git the basa to 
interdyuce some of the new fangled inventions, 
bat he saya the old fashioned way is good 
enough for him.” 

AnxX{0US:T0 GET HER orF.—He (planning an 
elopemens): ‘‘ Aad at twelve o'clock yon steal 
qaietly ont of the bouse and megt.me at the 
corner, I won't have a carriage, as we must 
be a8 economical as, passible.’’ Shs: “Ob, 
I've made papa promise to pay for the oar- 
riage. George!” 

* Have you boya’ bioyoles?"” saked Pater- 
familias. ‘' Yas, sir,” replied the dealer. 
‘Do you want & safety or the other kind?” 
‘' Ham! Let'neee. Is acafety so named be. 
cause it ia gafe?” “Yes, sir.’ ‘' Perfectly 
safe?” “ Absolutely, sir,” ‘Then I feel very 
sure my boy will prefer the other kind.” 

Littts Eraen: “ Acd Cousin Mary is mar- 
ried? I did not know that she knew any 
gentlemen.” Little Eshel’s Mamma; ‘*+She 
must have known one at least, or she wouldn’s 
have got married.” Littl Eshel: “Did you 
know papa before you were married to him, 
memma?” Little Hthel’s Mamma (with a 
aigh): ‘‘ I thought:I did.” 

Miss Murray Gir: ‘ You say he has act- 
ually proposed, and you are to be marzied right 
off. How did you manage to hurry him up 
so? * Mies Beach: ‘‘I told him I despised those 
girle who wait on, wanting to be taken to the 
seaside every year after they were married. 
As-seon as ‘I said thathe said if I took that 
view of it hie ineome was large enough to 
justify him in offerisg me hie heart and 
band. Of eource I accepted, If-he thinkewe 
are not going to the seaside after weare mar- 





ried he is fooling bimeelt.” 


Miss Pama: “ Philosophers 
which, period of life seems the langeas t0;man. 


kind. -What.ia warecoiaion, dogtor 2?” Daotor. 


(meditatively ihe Well, it varies. p women, 
és knew in my wite's 
cbetwoan ber. kwanly- 


Tx @ small theatre,in.the Engliah.proyinces, 
mivthe qloee of the third act-the.onrsain did 





lower the curtain failed, the..corpae, ot: jength 
gat.up and said, ingepulehral tonga, '' No rest 
— mee grave,” and dragged the.cartain to 


Auey had spent a long evening; with Miss 
Edith. At last he rose to go. Her, shake 
was not cordial enough to quié:bim ; im fact, 
it was vory limp and exhausted; he waz 
disappointed, for he had expsated .a very 
different parting, bat in a vein of -pleasantry 
he seid, Ob, shake hands witha. man, Miss 
Bdieh!" “I shonid be pleased: to, Mr, 
Brown,” was her quiet rejoinder. Algy has 
nos Called since. 

A sisHor was travelling in a misipg: coun. 
try, and encountered an old [risman:turning 
& windlass which hauled up ore out of ash afé, 
It wae his work to do this allday loug. His 
hat was off, andthe sun poured: doesn on hig 
unprotected head. ‘ Don’s you knowdhe.san 
wilkinjuse your brajnvif you.cxpose it in that 
manner?” gaid the goodmap. Tae Iriahman 
wiped the sweat off his forehead and lookedas 
the clergyman. “Do ye think I'd be dein’ 
thie all day: if I had any braies? " hesaid, and 
then gave tte: handle another turn. 

‘* My dear,” said a young and fealsionsble 
New York lady to her-plain old-fashivwed hus- 
band, '‘I hape you are not -going to talk at 
dinner before all the company sbout how you 
went barefooted when-a boy. Everytime we 
havo: campany you.shask hy taliting 
wbout-your bare fees when you were: a ibay.” 
4‘ My dear, I'll not-mention my bare:fees.’* He 
kept his promise. He did notissyawasdsbout 
hia bare feet, buthe talked loug and eloquently 
abontvhaving been.obliged to walk. backward 
‘outofcharch on one oscasion, owing tothe 
dilapidated condition.of his unmentionables 
osneequent.on hia indigent condition. 

A worTHy man who was very sensitive end 
retiring, having lost his wife, privately ze- 
quested that he might be remembered in the 
minister's morning prayer fircoxthe pulpit, bat 
asked that his name might not.be mensianed. 
Oa Sanday mornivg the good uainister prased 
qmoat.eloquently for ‘‘our sged brather upon 
whom the heavy-hand of sore. »filietion hath 
so lately fallen.” At.thia point an elderly 
man whom the minister had married 60 a very 
young wife during the week, roze wiih 4 
bonace and stamped down she aisle. uitering, 
loud enoazh to be hsard half over the chapel, 
It may bean affliction, but I’m blessed if I 
want to be prayed for io that fashion |" 

‘* Yus,” said the young man, aethe threw 
himself at the feet of the pretty Girton girl; 
I love you and would: go to the world's end 
for you.” ‘You would not go to the end of 
the world for-me, James, The world, cr the 
earth ag it ia called, is round lize a bal’, 
slightly flattened at the poles, One of the 
firat lessons in the elementary geography is 
devoted to the shape of the globe. You must 
have studied it when a boy.” ‘Of coarse I 
did, bax—""_ ‘' And it ia n@longer.e theory. 
Oixcumnavigatoza bave eetablished :the fact.” 
‘I kaow; bat.what I meant waa that I would 
do anything -to please you. Ab, Minerva, if 
you: knew the aching vaid——" ‘‘'Phere’s n0 
such & thing as a void, James. Nasureabhore 
&® vacuum; bat admitting that there could be 
such. thing, how. coald the void you epeak of 
be avoid if there-waaan ache in is?” -‘ Well, 
at all. events," exclaimed the yonsh, ‘' I have 
get.a pretty fair balance im the bank, aud 1 
want yout be,my wife, Phere!” «+ Well, 
James, since pou put it inihat light, I——" 
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Earns’ granddaughters are the lowest tank: 
elgible fox.a Maid ef Honour. 

Dexusex tafies are $ Icvers of the, 
bioyole, and clabs for Sine the wheel are. 
found in many ofthe largertowas, 

THs pa ne of or and eK te 
Connanghs are. among the prettiest , 
Qacen’s grandchildzen, and eapecied favonrites: 
with ‘her. 

Tun very handsome diamond and rnuby zing: 
which the poor Dake’of Clarence-wae so fond’ 
of and: was always wearing js now very oen- 
epierons on the hand of Princess May, 

Tr ia not the:oase shat.the wedding.ol Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania-and Peineess Marie 
of Edinkorgh is to take place at Windsor. 
They are to be mazried at Bacharess about 
the end of October, according to the present 
arrangements, 

Tuer Duke of York speaks very openly 
to hia about ‘his approaching marriage. 
with hia.conesin, and many orders bave een: 
given to the tradespeople, both by the bride 
and oridegroom, in view of the happy event, 

Tue engagement of Psince Ferdinand of 
Hohenzollsrn, the heiz to the Ronmanian 
throne to the Princess Marie of Edinburgh, 
has ives.gems sure-to his st relatives 
at B , and eespeoially to aunt, the 
Countess of Flanders, who has alwaya‘ been on 
the moat cordial terms with her brothers. 

Patscess Victonr of Hawaii’ will visit the 
Unised Siates and the World's Fair in 1893, 
returning to Honolalu in time to.celebrate her 
eighteenth bisshday. October 16, when ake 
will become eligible 40 assume the duties of 
her position as heir apparent to the throne of 
Hawaii. 

Tress = — — ee = 

actually pleyed by overeigns. 
Czar is mooch amused with'tric-wae. William 
II. adozes chess, fancying that it.is a game 
of war that he is playing. The King of Italy 
has @ notable preference for the game -of 
draughts. Phe Kivg of ‘the Belgians likes a 
game of whist. The olfi Sovereign of Den. 
mark, is the firat pigues player,in Earape. 
The King of Roumania plays ecarte. The 
Emperor of Austria, solitaire—what a logn- 
brious word and game! The King of Norway 
and Sweden pore at ixente-et-ane like apy 
other good.ci 

Tue Ozarof AH the Ragsias hag a gigantic 
appesite, or ratiter the appetite of a giant. He 
commennes the day by breakfasting.at seven 
o'clock with tea, ham, eggs, and cold roast 
beef; # elsven o’clock lunch, consisting of 
eggs beaten up in broth, mutton chops, cold 
game, chicken, fish, vegetables, sweets, ali 
washed down by several oups of very: atrong 
ooftee. The Ozar is very fond -of fish, and 
generally likes to eat the fish ha himaetf has 
caught, and has it served at every meal. Av 
two o'clock he willeata plain tice pudding, 
It ia needfess to say his diener is splendid 
and succulent, which does not prevent him 
— tea with biscuits and cakeabefore going 

0 rest, 

To those of the fair sex who wish to pre- 
serve their complexion, a hint may be given 
not to expose the face to the artificial beat of 
fice or gas. The oold is favourable to bran. 
eties, while heat favours blondes. The wiad 
injures the skin very much, and to walk 
against the wind must always ba svoidad; 
and it is said kissing spoils the akin, There 
aré Many parents in Spain and Italy who do 
not allow their children to be Kissed exospt by 
their nearest relatives, because the downy 
&ppearance of the ekin, like the peach, is 
spoiled thereby. Tae jaice of lemons and 
Strawberries, used oooasionally, has a very 
beneficial effeot on theface. On the contrary 
alooholic essences, often put in water to wash 
with, dry and harden the ekin, and prevent 
the neossary perspiration tabiog place. 





Tor Beitizh Mint coins twenty-five tons of 
Panndes every year, 


Tusre is: but one sudden death among’ 


woanen to every ten ameng men. 

Tere are aid to be 100,000 lilies in full 
bloom in s fieldin: Bermuda. 

Natupabiers sey that a single ewaliow will 
deveur six. thousand flies ina day. 

Ducks fly at an average tate of ninety. 
miles per hour, With a fair wind it is be- 


lieved that they can make 150. miks in the, 
time. 


same 

Tune is no missio in Afghanistan with 
her 6.000.000 pocgle, Roman Oatholio mis. 
sionaries are the only omes #0 succeed in 
getting.s holden Aunam, with her 5,000,000. 
India hasone missionary ta 275,000 people; 
Peveia ona to 300.000 : Thibetone-to 2.000.000. 





GEMS. 


AGREEABLE adyioe.ig seldom usefal advice. 

Uness we flattered ourselves; the flattery of 
others would do-us no’barm, 

Men of courage,.men:of-sense,. and men of 
letters are frequent; buta true gentleman is 
what is seldom seen. 

Fin natures are dike fine poems; a glance 
at the fizet two Hines suffices for a guess into 
the beauty that waits you if you read on, 

Time = a nate and yet the nee 
insatiable e tora; appearing to take 
nothing, it takes all. Nor can it be satisfied 
until it has stolen the world from:us and us 
from the world. It constantly flies, and yet 
overcomes all things by flight; and, although 
it is he present it will be the {ature con- 
querot of death. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Goop ‘ Pick-mwe op.”—Take a glass of 
home. made lemonade and drop into it a raw 
egg. Beat all quickly with alittle shaker, 
and drink slowly. The ¢ffeot of this cooling 
and nutritious egglemonade will be found 
delightful and permanent when one is tired 
and fagged. 

Risson Warers:—To.one pound of fine sugar 
add # quarter of a pound of flour and’the peel 
of two lemons. Baat three eggs well, then 
add the other ingredients to them. Grease 
some tin sheets or shallow pans with melted 
butter, end reli ont the past verythin. When 
the wafers are halfdone roll them round your 
fingers and return them to the oven to get 
crisp. 

Canary Puppis¢.—Thsee eggs, the weight of 
the eggs in batter, the same in sugar, the 
weight of two eggs in flour, the rind of one 
smalllemon., Melt the butter, and add to it 
the sugar and lemon. rind, then gradually stir 
in the flour; whick the egge, add them to the 
mixture ; beat all the ingredients thoroughly 
together; pour into a buttered basin, and boil 
for two'hours, flerve with sweersauce. 

Picktep Watnots, — Gather for pickling 
when:she head of a pin will easily go in, lay 
them in salt and waver’for ten days, cbanging 
the brine-twice, thentake them cut and lay 
them on @ giave, nos touching each other. 
Tarn them over that they may be all black 
alike. Boil one quart of vinegar to 25 wal. 
nuts, with balf.cunce whele.black pepper, half: 
ounce ginger, quarter ounce mace; four bay 
leaves, one tablerpoonfal mustard seed, boil anc 
pour aver tbe walnuts, see that they 
are qnite covered. Cover the jar with cloth, 
and when cold cork tightly. In six weeks they 
are ready. If.not quite covered with vinegar 
pez more .incold, ; 





A pian hag been invented for outting ise 
with s wire heated by electriolty. 

Oases in the medical books,show that som- 
nambolists have walked as far as fifteen miles 
in their sleep, 

Taz locomotive engine was known, it is 
said, in Ching.at the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

Jet ia a variety of coal with a very fine geain 
susceptible of a high polish. The finest jet 
comes from the mines at Whitby. 

Hacxygy coaches were forbidden during the 
reign of Charles IT. an the ground that they 
deatroyed the king's highway, 


The ficat-eteam vesselto orosa the Ailantio 


Ocean was the. Savannah, which crossed from 
Savannah, Ge., to Liverpool in 1819, 

Tue wild potaéso vine sometimesvhas a. root 
that attains the sizoand oceasionally-the form 
of a boy’s body, and weighs thirty-five pounds, 

Tr geologists be correct, New Zsaland is a 
fragment of a continent which sank -beneath 
the waters as the new world ross. [6 is a relic 
of s bygone age. 

* Coon 898.a cacumber ” ia oprreoi scientifi- 
eally. Investigators claim that that vegetable 
usually has a temperature one degree lower 
than) that of the surrounding atmoephere. 

Osaxce jaoice is a good shoe. blackener, 
Take a-stice or quarter of orange and rub it 
on the shoe. Tien when dry, brush with a 
p98 broach till the-shoe shines ‘like a ‘looking- 
glass, 

Tax aurora borealis in winter and eprivg 
ia sn infallible precursor of cald weather. 
Whether it is caused by advancing cold waves, 
or whether the eleetric disturbances of which 
it ia the sign cause the cold wave seems to be 
undetermined, but there is some connection 
between the two, the ¢«ffs0s haying been too 
often noticed to admit of doubt. 

A scren1st states that in the course of about 
six miifion years from now. the forees at work 
on the earth will have completely revealed its 
surface; so:that there will noiJonger be-hills.or 
valleys, continents, or distinctive coeang. All 
the land will have been washed down into the 
sea, Which will then cover all with a watery 
mantle, and render impossible my Ag except 
that which can exist without dry land, 

Ir two pieces of cugar be smartly rubbed 
together in the dark a pale blue light will be 
noticed asa result. The following is.of some 
practical value. If one or two pieces of phas- 
phorus of the size of peas be inclosed in a 
emall bottfe half fall.of olive oil and kept for 
some little time the space in the botile will 
become filled with a phosphorescent vapour. 
The phosghereseence will fade, bat may be 
renewed by simply uncorking the battle. 

OarpivaL Wousry was, in common with 
many Onurcbmen of olden time, ‘an ancient 
lover of good dinners. Henry VIII. wae fond 
of accepting the hospitality of the eoolesigeti- 
cal dignitary, who maintained bis establieh- 
ment with semi-royal state. The cock wasa 
pereonage of such importance that his dail 
drese wad of silk and satin. with a heavy gol 
chain as his insignia of : ffice. The feasta of 
those days were condncted on the mont 
generous scale, and the stranger was never 
tarned away from the door. 

Taz term “ont «ff wish a phiilling'’ pro- 
bably arose in the following manner :—The 
Romans were wont to set acide testaments as 
being inoficiosa thatis, de ficient innataraldaty,. 
if they cieinherited or totally passed by any cf 
the children of the testator. But if the chiid 
had any legacy, however small, it was a proof 
thas the testator bad not lost hie reavon or hia 
memory, which, otherwise the law presumed. 
Hence arose the term ‘cutting off with a 
shilling," based on theegraundisss.error.of the 
necessity of leaving the heir with a shilli 
or some express legacy, in order to di dakerit 
him effectually, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cussy.—There is no difference. 

Sweer Witw1am. — Sunderland is the county of 
Darham, 

Tasrraa.—Mra, Maybrick was convicted on August 
Ten, 1889. 

Acatna. — A domestic servant can give a month's 
notice at any time, 

Factory Giat.—Good Friday Is a closing day under 
the Factory Act. 

Decuta.—Private schools are not subject to Govern- 
ment inspection. 

Constant Reapen.—Sorry we can’t; the information 
givon last weox was the fullest we possess, 

Hume-Binp —Oradley, Worcestershire, is a township 
with a population of about 5,300 

Scamp.—Process isa patent one, we understand ; in 
aay case, the materials are not known to us. 

T. F.—There is no diffsrence In the recoil when firlag 
a@ Martint-Henry at 100 yards and 1,000 yards. 


¥arrz —A widow murrying again, would retain full 
power over any property already in her possession. 


Mamit.—No peer can "take his seat in the House of 
Lords before the age of twenty-one. 

Lorxtei.—In the average head of human hair there 
are about 130,000 hafrs, 

JuanitTy.—To make themselves plump, Turkish women 
eat rose-leaves fried with butter. 

Dick —The Orimzan War was declared in March, 
1854, a Ooaittion Ministry, with Lord A»erdeen at its 
head, boing in power. 

L. F. T.—The word Philately is derived from the Greek 
words philos, loving, and ateleia, freedom from tax. 


W. P.—It a debt has not been ‘acknowledged within 
aix years the S.atate of Limitations may be pleaded. 

Fitz —Mrs. Disrael/, the wife of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, received a peerage before her husbani'’s peerage 
‘was conferred upon him. 

Nancy Lex.—Sloops have only one mast. A sloop-of- 
war is a vessel rigged either as a ship, a brig, or a 
achooaer, and carrying eighteea to thirty-two guns. 

TsouBLEo Morugen.—The father of an i timate 
child cannot claim {ts custody, which legally to 
the mother only. 

Farquant Exquiner.—The hours for issuing stamps 
from Somerset House are from 10 to 4; on Saturdays 
from 10 to 2. 

Heap or tHe Famity.—A tenancy is not “ quarterly” 
unless there was an agreement that a quarter's ate 
should be given. 

B A. R.—'' But when he came so pale and wan,” the 
“ Execution of Montrose,” will be found in Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” 

A. A.—BSolicitors are admitted to practice as advocates 
in police courts and county courts, but not at quarter 
sessions or 288° 35. 

A Norra Cousray Giat —No matter where you are 
born, if your parents are Scotch you are Scotch too; 
that is the rule of law. 

Morr —General Lord Wolseley received a peerage as 
a reward for military service. Sir Evelyn Wood has not 
yet received that distinetion. 


Jupy.—The family name of the Eaglish Royal Family 
is Guelph, but the late P.ince 0 was a member of 
the house of Coburg. 


JomBo.—The punishment for a deserter is usually a 
term of imprisonment, within certain limits, according 
to the circumatances of the case. 


Puiupra.—It you write to the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8.W., you will get 
all particulars as to assisted emigration to Canada. 

Cuatrer 80x —The magpie, liks the starling, can be 
taugh$ to imitate human sounds by constantly repeating 
to it the words ft is to learn ; patience is necessary. 

The 


L. 0. B.—Leicester is a borough ; not a city. 
circumstance thata place gives a title to a Suffragan 
Bishop does not necessarily constitute i: a city. 

Jzssy.—A person who becomes ‘ bail” for another 
has to satisfy the justices that if called upon he could 
pay the amount of the “' bail.” 

A Twasty roua Years Reaper.—A man having died 
tntestate, the wife and child or children alone share the 
proparty. The deocased’s brothers and sisters have no 
claim. 


Inquisitivc —We don’s know how much bandmasters 
are paid in Volunteer regiments, but we understand 
their pay is accordiog to their ability and standing in 
the profession. 


CaRRIz.—The name Cockburn is pronounced Coburn; 
the name Calz:an is Culyeen in the old Scotch way, but 
pronounced as spelt now-a-days; just as Menzies. 
formerly Mingtss, ls now Menzis. 


Exsiz.—Toere is much embroidery in the market 
which ts called Japanese, bat which was never in that 
country. Very fine needlework comes from Pursls, 
China and many other countries, but as Japanese goods 
have been apecially popular for some years much of the 
work goos by that name. 





Ong ix Soman 0 yen in chee ek one a 
an engagement through false statements made by your 
late employer, you would hare a logal claim to damages 
for slander. 

@. L.—Weston walked several matches In Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, Londen, in 1876, 77,78. 79, and 84; his 
first match began on 6:h Murch, 1876, ‘for six days} 
another In same year began on 186 December. 

N. W.—A man cannot fa E game te Gomme 


land 
brother's widow. Zhe Soren of marsings a such @ case 
does not constitute a marriage, and if there are children 
from such a connection they are 


an Ly ~ Grat.—"B. 8. 4 _ by at the 
an invitation mean; “' Reply, if you please. 

Thy are the inttfal letters of the "French words ; 
Répondez, s'il vous plait.” 

Ooratis.—The shell which somewhat resembles 
coral is the conch shell brought from Panama the 
West Indies. The part which is used for making it Into 
jewellery is the inner lining of the shell. 

Puncuis.—Taere used to be a superstitious valac 
placed upon a baby’s caul, and many quaint virtues were 
attributed toit. We sailors still value them, but 
their money's worth has fallen to almost nothing. 


comes from Worstead, in Norfolk England, 

goods were first made. They differ from 
woollen goods in befug woven « harder 
spun yarn 


THE WATCHER. 


She sits by the cottage window, 
Watching the ses, te 
The while shes soothes droning song 
wot —— babe on a : 
atching waiting longing 
For the light of the fishing-craft 
That salled afar o'er the outer bar 
When the sea in the sunlight laughed. 


last 
With rad little fists doubled tight ; 
But the sad eyes still from the wicd »w-stll 
Are strained through the stormy night. 


Is 1t the gleam of a lantern, 
Or but a cloud-chased star, 

That is suddenly tossed, now seen, then lost, 
Threugh the sweeping shadows afar? 

No; ¢ swings and spriags 
As only a ship's light can ; 

And the fisher’s wife hath found new life 
In the coming of her good-man. 


In his little cradle so softly 
Is baby now latd away } 
The light leaps higher from the driftwood fire, 
Tne kittens more merrily play ; 
The blash on the cheek so comely 
1s bright as it ever can be: 
Sweet are the lives of the cheery wives 
Ot those who sail the sea. 


ArcHix.—Field glasses are ‘sighted ” up to the pur- 
poses they are to be used for; some are good only up to 
1,000 yards, som are accurate up to 20 or 30 miles, both 
pas es good, but the latter m 1st be of ‘greatest value, 
and need not cost more than 354. to 40s. 


Tiny. -High heels are ruinous to the feet and legs; 
they produce corns, spoil the walk, and weaken the 
knees! A well-shsped leg is almost impossible after 
Dens Bis Racks Ser qoverel poem, ene 6 Gane eae 
{s equally impossible. 


Iavonant.—There is no such person as the “‘ public 
hangman”; nor doss the Government pay any person 
employed as an executioner. Hach sheriff employs such 
person as occasion requires, and pays whatever fee is 
given to him. 


Dotty.—The sardine: would keep longet in vinegar 
than oil, but, as a matter of fact, they may bs said to 
begin to decay the moment their hermetically sealed 
cases are opened, and neither oll nor else will 
keep them sweet for any time after that. 


Harrgy.—Your wife is at liberty to carry on a business 
with her own money and ia her own name, in 
dently of any agreement you may have entered into. 
Bat sha must be able to show [¢ is really her business, 
and not hers in name only. 


Sotpisr.—Bvery Frenchman not unfit for service is 
bound to serve in the active army or reserves from his 
20 h to his 45:h year; he may escape with only one 
year's service with the colours if he learns his duties in 
that time; Ge-mans are bound t> military service from 
17th to 89sh year—three years with colours, four in 
reserve, and remainder in militia; in Russia military 
service is compulsory on all from 2hat year; in the 
Haropean army the rule fs five years with colours, 
thirteen In ths reserve, and remainder in militia, 





Worrerep Reaves. — According to your statement 
there has been no fnfraction of the terms of the agroe- 
ment. You have ths house and the good garden 
covenanted for: that you have not exciasi 
something else not mentioned ia the contract 
to she point. 

Axncomerrt.— A comparison of annual expenditure 
United saimanes the 

¢ on linen yearly, 
ee Ee 
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Awxrovs.—If you were able to command an introduc- 
tion to one or more ow 


da 
a t — principal daty is to wait at 
sweep up, a things orderly ; or a purser- 
shai, to taste end ealegt teen & } out we must tell 
on Suaity Saad ewnsohevees mane Samenae on Gen 
r these posts that it is a most diffi sult matter to obtain 
one. 


Awxious to Leanw.—You would make far more pro- 
gress by studying French and German under an {a- 
structor, than you would by trying to learn them from 
text-books only. The utmost that you can do by your- 
self is to learn the grammar of the language. Withs 


employment. Western Australia 
reduced passages to certain classes of emigrants ; sad 
there is a demand for a limfted number of farm labourers, 
men in the building trades, miners, and labourers on 
ratlways and pudlic works. In Tasmanta the silver 
mines at Zoshan are giving employment to considerable 
numbers of miaers and others. districts of 
— there is a demand for farm and station 








Taz Lowpom Reapss, Post-frec. Three-haitpenct 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpenes. 

Avi Back Nomszas, Pants and Youmans are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOE.—Part 369, Now Ready, price posi. 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVILL., bound in 4s. 64. 


@@ Avw Lerrers ro sz Appressep ro Tos Mpiroxr 0” 
Tre Lonpon Reaves, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
scripts. 
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